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The cover photograph, taken by 
Charles A. Mueller, is an overview of 
East Orange, a tiny Vermont village 
dominated by one of the few churches 
in the State not painted white. The 
photograph on the opposite page 
shows students from the Burkę Moun- 
tain Academy doing what they enjoy 
most and do best — ski downhill. A 
photo essay by Peter Miller on the 
unique school begins on page 18. 
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From the outside, 
looking in, 

WINTER 

WINDOWS 

offer warmth and promise 
By Ann Day 

Photographed by Clyde H. Smith 
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nn he sun slips away early on December 
1 days and twilight seems to come too 
soon. There is a sharp Sting of cold air as 
the last light of afternoon shows lavender 
on the mountainsides and pasture slopes. 
Long shadows flow quickly into the 
valley and pockets of the hills, spreading 
upward to finally touch the icy mountain 
tops. 

While the last glimpse of day lingers 
beyond the western ridge, the village 
lights blink on. Tiny clusters of white, 
pink, orange, yellow and blue cluster 
together to cast a glow into the purple 
dusk. 

Rectangular rows of barn Windows, 
lighted for the evening chores, are like 
strings of yellow beads scattered across 
the darkened hills and in the midst of 
snow-filled fields. After a cold winter’s 
day the cows are restless in their 
stanchions and eager for their food, as 
they hear the clank of pails and scraping 




of the pitchfork. Little heed is paid to the 
wind rattling the ventilators or piling 
snów in the barn yard. Vermonters have 
built their big barns firm against the 
weather and they know the comfort of 
the munch of hay and soft breath of 
their animals secure in the stable for the 
long night. 

When winter storms dim the day and 
winds swirl snów into drifts, buildings 
seem to stand alone in ghostly isolation. 
The blizzards blow the snów against the 
sheds and barns and the shoveled path- 
ways are covered over. Only a single 
light awaits the return. Then, in the 
gathering darkness, the wind subsides 
and a few finał flakes drift down in the 
cold stillness. How welcome now are the 
window lights as they radiate their 
warmth on the new snów. Lamps on 
posts, hanging from porch ceilings or 


























over front doors illuminate the night like 
beacons to travelers. Light and shadow, 
shadow and light fan out across the 
yards and into village streets. 

Evening starts early when days are 
short. It is dark before chores are done 
or the children are home. The country 
storę turns on its lights by 4 p.m. and we 
are grateful for the inviting warmth of 
its big window. We go in to make our 
purchases, but linger awhile to asorb the 
friendly atmosphere around the heat of 
the stove. It is a pleasant procrastination 
before we build up courage to tackle 
the cold again. 

We scurry through the bitter nip of 
subzero temperatures and hear it snap 
in the trees and squeak under our boots. 
Our breath shows white and we shiver 
when the wind cuts through our heavy 
jackets. How good the lights from the 


Ann Day operates an inn on a 
200-acre farm in Fayston. She is a poet, 
photographer and naturę columnist. 



house seem as we round the last corner 
and head up the path. The Windows are 
steamed from the heat of cooking and 
the smoke rises straight up from the 
chimney. 

As we open the door the kitchen 
radiates an inner warmth and the inviting 
aromas of supper greet us. We try to 
move our frozen faces in happy hellos 
while we stamp our feet and rub our 
cheeks and hands to chase the numbness 
away. Soon mittens, gloves and socks 
hang from racks over the hot air register 
or by the wood stove. Toes and fingers 
tingle with renewed circulation and the 
fireplace crackles cheerfully. 

Many evenings are filled with monthly 
meetings, church suppers, selectmen's 
discussions, school plays, choir practice 
or town functions. After an early supper, 
we get muffed, scarfed and booted and 
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head into town to join our friends and 
neighbors at the school or church or 
perhaps a member’s home. Many town 
buildings are still heated by a large pot- 
bellied stove and the favorite spot is next 
to the heat. The meetings are cozy and 
friendly. We want to linger longer than 
we should. Finally we puli ourselves away 
from the warm circle, gather our family, 
bundle up again and head out into the 
night to return home. The promise of our 
own stove and our snug beds hurries us 
along. 

Ali Vermonters share winter’s farę. 

And so it seems we share the welcome 
warmth of cozy kitchens and friendly 
cheer. We can sit close around the stove 
and talk about other winters. There is 
always a feeling of intimate comradeship 
and peace as friends and neighbors come 
in from the cold. c O* 
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r Vermont's CNatural Areas-. Part 3 



The spaciousness oj Dead Creek 
(above) is aliue with plant and 
animal life even when covered 
with a frozen crust. In Spring, 
morę life becomes apparent as 
the Canadian Goose begins her 
motherhood. On opposite page, 
two water control dams are 
shown in the Dead Creek area 
near Pan ton. 
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MARSHES 


Written by Louise and Ottar Indridason 
Photographed by Ottar Indridason 





marsh is a powerhouse of life 
A whose dynamo is the sunlight pouring 
down on the warm shallow waters. The 
key word for the understanding of the 
vallie of the marshes is “productivity.” 
Acre for acre, marshes produce morę 
plant and animal life than any other com- 
parable area of real estate. The micro- 
scopic plankton, smali crustaceans, am- 
phibians, fish, birds and mammals are all 
receivers of this bounty, and all partake 
of the riches generated. 

There are three factors considered 
when researchers conclude that marshes 
produce morę than, for example, a 
similar acreage of cornfield. First to be 
considered is the biomass, or total 
produce of a marsh. This includes not 
only plants and other nutrient materiał 
which is animal food, but also the 
animals themselves. 

Secondly, the turnover of such produce 
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is surveyed. This factor would include the 
amount of food consumed, and also the 
number of feeders which come and go 
with the seasons. 

Thirdly, the ratę of replacement of the 
biomass must be computed, and in the 
marshes this ratę is incredibly high. It has 
been established by considering these 
three factors together that productivity in 
a marsh may reach as much as four times 
that of a field planted to corn or other 
grain, and all without seed, fertilizer or 
the many man-hours of labor required in 
the cultivation of land. 

There are several different varieties of 
wetlands — swamps, bogs and marshes 
are the three broad categories. These 
names are often misplaced in cornmon 
usage, however, because the differences 
may seem slight to a layman’s eye. 

Natural swamps are poorly drained 
areas, often in hollows or bowls, and 
nearly always forested by trees with 
tolerance for high water tables. Some 
swamps are created on watercourses by 
beaver activity. 

Bogs are formed in kettleholes or deep 
ponds and lakes. Little or no water circu- 
lation exists, therefore there is a minimum 
of sedimentation of inorganic materiał. 
Standing water is eventually filled in by 
vegetation which decays extremely slowly 
because of the acidity of the water and 
lack of bacterial action. Sphagnum moss 
becomes the dominant plant, growing in 
layers upon itself, resulting in the fasci- 
nating phenomenon known as a kk quaking 
bog.” 

Marshes, however, form mostly along 
lake-shores and slow meandering streams. 


Underlain by inorganic sands, silts and 
clays brought to the area by flooding 
rivers or lakes they border, the marshes 
favor grass-like vegetation of which cat- 
tails are often the most conspicuous. 

Vermont is handsomely endowed with 
all these types of wetlands, as is most of 


rp he feeling of open spaciousness at 
1 Dead Creek Marsh is akin to that 
found in the Florida Everglades, or on the 
prairies. The marsh, bordering a shallow 
sluggish stream, grades into fiat farmland 
on both sides, heightening the illusion. 
The rippling of cattails adds to this 
similarity and responds to the slightest 
breeze with a sinuous and constant mo- 
tion. The creek rises in several branches 
in the town of Bridport in Addison 
County, and creeps northward for about 
twelve miles through Addison and Panton 
before joining Otter Creek. 

The marshland itself is mostly con- 
fined within an area a quarter of a mile 
wide, its demarcation linę following the 
points where an altitude of 100 feet 
above sea level is attained. Since the 
present mean stage of Lakę Champlain is 
95.1 feet, it becomes obvious how closely 
Dead Creek and its marsh are tied to the 
lake’s physiography. Dead Creek flows 
over silt, clay and other lakę bottom sedi- 


eastern North America. These riches are 
the legacy of the ice age which disap- 
peared many thousands of years ago, 
leaving a tattered and torn landscape. 
The scouring action of the huge ice sheet 
left kettleholes here, lakes there, and a 
generał upset of the routes by which 
water moved across the face of the land. 
This upset was the raw materiał which 
provided most of our inventory of wet¬ 
lands today. 

For a lot of human history, wetlands 
have been thought of as wastelands — 
places to be filled in, drained off, or 
otherwise changed to allow man to build 
in his own manner. They have been 
judged worthless and unsightly. While 
there is now, morę than ever before, a 
realization of the value of wetlands, still 
morę understanding is needed. 

Yes, the keyword is “productivity,” 
but there is also another word which can- 
not be ignored when evaluating the 
marshes in our environment, and that 
word is “beauty.” A marsh is a quiet 
place most of the time, but if one can 
only become aware of the deep throbbing 
undertones, the hum of life so elemental 
to the marsh, the beauty will become ap- 
parent too. It’s not a soft beauty, nor, 
even a beauty with wide appeal, but it is 
there, and it has a value of its own. 


ments laid down within recent geological 
history, when glacial Lakę Vermont and 
later the Champlain Sea covered the 
valley lowlands as far east as the foothills 
of the Green Mountains at Bristol and 
Starksboro. 

Most visible, and certainly the most de- 
lightful, of all the wildlife at Dead Creek 
are the Canada geese. Forty-four wild 
birds were live-trapped elsewhere in 1956 
and brought here. Till then there were no 
records of nesting Canadas along Dead 
Creek. They were confined in a 70-acre 
refuge near the headquarters, where they 
were kept, cared for, and were clipped of 
their flight feathers to prevent migration. 
In 1960, the first nesting attempts were 
madę by four pairs of geese. Of these, one 
pair successfully raised two goslings. By 
1964, 39 nesting attempts were madę 
with 35 successful nests producing 167 
goslings. By 1971, 52 out of 60 attempts 
produced 180 goslings raised. 

The descendants of this captive flock, 


Dead Creek AC ter jo wl Area 
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the “native” Canada geese of Vermont, 
have returned in increasing numbers to 
the Dead Creek Marsh. They usually 
come north earlier than other migrating 
geese, and stay later in the fali. The Dead 
Creek migrants bring a host of friends 
with them each year, including a few 
snów geese and blue geese. Thomas R. 
Myers, District Gamę Biologist, says 
about 4000 geese use the marsh for feed- 
ing and rest each fali, and as many as 
10,000 stop each spring on their way north. 

In addition to operating the 70-acre 
refuge and the morę than 2000 other 
acres of marsh and upland, the Vermont 
Fish and Gamę Department has entered 
into easement agreements covering ap- 
proximately 1600 acres with several 
nearby farmers in a cooperative manage- 
ment program. In the State lands outside 
the refuge, hunting of geese and ducks 
takes place in the fali, and the marsh is 
studded with hunting blinds. Because 
the marsh is managed, it is somewhat 
unlike other natural areas described in 
this series, but its wealth of plant and 
animal life make it impossible to ignore 
when Natural Areas in Vermont are 
discussed. 

For some years an effort has been 
madę to increase the numbers of nesting 
ducks at Dead Creek. In 1972, 110 nest 
boxes were in place at the marsh, 14 of 
which were used by woodducks. Seven 
were occupied by hooded mergansers, 
four by American goldeneyes, and 18 by 
other birds. Some tree swallows were 
tenants, as well as some great-crested 
flycatchers, which have the odd habit of 
including in each nest the cast skin of a 
snake. 

Besides geese and ducks, a wide variety 
of other birds may be found at Dead 
Creek. Dr. Robert W. Fuller, professor of 
Wildlife Management at UVM, during 
his studies there, compiled a list of 168 
species seen. This indicates the wealth of 
bird life resident at the marsh. Many 
waterbirds, such as the great blue and 
green herons, gallinules, coot, American 
and least bittern are seen. Marsh wrens 
nest in large numbers among the cattails. 
A favorite of birdwatchers is the graceful 
black tern, which nests on top of the 
muskrat lodges in the marsh. 

Dead Creek is a place of extraordinary 
beauty in all seasons. In spring, a furor 
of activity takes place, with mudbrown 
waters and greening cattail shoots fur- 
nishing a quiet backdrop for the mating 
season of the varied wildlife. In the ful 1- 
ness of summer, the powerhouse of life in 
the marsh is in fuli play, with the cattails 
now at shoulder height dominating the 
landscape, and young creatures of both 


furred and feathered kind are learning 
their lessons of life and survival. 

A great ripeness of satisfaction settles 
upon the marsh in the autumn of the 
year, and a symphony of color eventually 


fades to brown monotones under the sun. 
As winter drops its white blanket on the 
land, and all the summer visitors have 
left, the residents burrow in, and the 
marsh rests until the new spring arrives. 


Little Otter Creek 


I ittle Otter Creek has its origin in a 
J good-sized swamp on the Monkton- 
New Haven town linę and travels a short 
distance to Lakę Champlain. Its marsh is 
a complicated maże of waterways, tucked 
away near Hawkins Bay where the creek 
enters the lakę. In addition to Little Otter 
Creek, the marsh area contains the East 
and South Slangs, which are essentially 
currentless extensions of Lakę Champlain. 
They extend in the generał directions in- 
dicated by their respective names. An- 
other stream of similar magnitude, Lewis 
Creek, comes into the northern portion 
of the marsh from Ferrisburg and enters 
the lakę north of the mouth of Little Otter 
Creek. Flawkins Bay is enclosed on the 
west by the rocky promontory of Mac- 
donough Point. Conditions in this marsh 
are even morę closely related to lakę 
levels than is true at Dead Creek, sińce 
high waters of spring back readily into 
the two slangs and the marsh. 

The waters of both slangs are deep and 
mysterious, reflecting the sky and the 
moods of the lakę. The horizon is less 


expansive than at Dead Creek, but it 
gains in personality what it lacks in size. 
This marsh is also wilder, sińce less man- 
agement is being practiced here. 

The Fish and Gamę Department owns 
1048 acres on the creek and the two 
slangs. One hundred of these acres are in 
a refuge on East Slang, where no water- 
fowl hunting is allowed. There are some 
water retention dams on the upper parts 
of the marsh. 

Dr. H. W. Vogelmann, of UVM’s 
Botany Department, in his Natural Areas 
of Vermont, Report 1, calls the Little 
Otter Creek Marsh the “best large ex- 
panse of marshland in Vermont.” He 
cites many forms of vegetation which 
provide rich feeding grounds for mi¬ 
grating waterfowl, including wild rice, 
“one of the finest stands in Vermont.” 
This deep-water plant is a favorite of 
many birds, especially ducks, stopping for 
food on their journeys in spring and fali. 

Other plants on his list are hard-stem 
bulrush and river bulrush growing in the 
shallow waters along the edges of the wild 
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rice stands. As the creek winds through duck ecology at Little Otter Creek and 

the marsh, many shallow-water plants are Dead Creek in the 1960’s. He estimates 

found growing in the stream. Arrowheads, about 60 breeding pairs of woodies at 

pickerelweed, pond lilies and water- Little Otter Creek and 40 at Dead Creek. 

plantain are among dominant species. Each pair raises on the average of four to 

Other kinds of plants grow on the mud- six ducklings each summer. Dr. Fuller’s 

flats exposed in times of Iow water. Trees nesting boxes have been pre-empted by 

common here include willows, red other forms of wildlife from time to time 

maples, an occasional red elm, red ash — starlings have been known to build 

and white oak. Shrubs include red-osier their nests on top of woodduck eggs. Oc- 

dogwood and buttonbush. casionally a sparrow hawk will use the 

Dr. Fuller conducted a study in wood- boxes as well. Other occupants may in¬ 



clude red and gray squirrels or other four- 
footed opportunists. 

In the spring of 1973, Little Otter 
Creek was nominated by the National 
Park Service for inclusion in the Registry 
of National Landmarks. Certainly there is 
a great deal of merit in the recommenda- 
tion that this marsh be honored and 
especially preserved. It is one of our best 
examples of typical unspoiled marshland, 
as yet not overly managed or interfered 
with by man. c 
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By Robert C. Shafer 
Photographs by Kristen Lippencott 



“A husband and wije team . . . seemed freakislt to many interuiewers.” 


I ast year’s political campaigns in Ver- 
J mont, a classic, special-interest show- 
down, had local newspapers humming 
with late-breaking developments. But 
despite all the commotion in and around 
the Capital city, Montpelier was being 
curiously relegated to the state’s number 
two news spot among national publica- 
tions. Life, Time and Newsweek reporters 
were spending an inordinate amount of 


time hovering around a quiet, relatively 
tiny college campus some 150 miles away. 

North Bennington, not Montpelier, be- 
came the news media’s favorite Vermont 
dateline. 

Tiny Bennington College had upstaged 
an entire statewide election merely by 
announcing to the world that, after an 
exhaustive, nationwide search, a new 
president had been selected. 


Journalistically, college president stories 
have been strictly “page four" stuff - 
duli but occasionally helpful as filier copy 
whenever news was scarce and an editor 
was stuck with holes between the ads. 

So, what did Bennington’s new provost 
have that was so irresistibly newsworthy? 

Weil, to begin with, a Mrs. was finally 
being tapped to head the Bennington Col¬ 
lege Administration. In this day of human 
liberation, a woman president is no longer 
considered an example of “man (or 
woman) biting the dog." But the story did 
have an ironie twist to it: Bennington, 
traditionally in the vanguard of progres- 
sive higher education, was finally getting 
with it, breaking the same ice its morę 
conservative sister colleges had broken 
over a generation ago. 

But that was only part of the story. 

If the press was only mildly interested 
in the new president’s sex, and merely im- 
pressed with her splendid credentials, it 
was flabbergasted by her age — 29! 

Also, the college was slated to get its 
first vice-president ever, another com- 
parative youngster, a 30-year-old małe 
who just happened to be the new presi- 
denfs husband. 

It had been ages sińce reporters had it 
so good on the higher education beat. 

Gaił and Tom Parker came to Ben¬ 
nington from Harvard, far from naive 
about what they were getting into, but 
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totally unprepared for the cloudburst of 
publicity that awaited them. 

Throughout the initial wave of maga- 
zine interviews, Gaił found herself being 
constantly challenged to ward-off any 
female activist innuendo that might at- 
tach undue social significance to her pro- 
motion. Tom was also besieged by re- 
porters’ curious obsession with the pos- 
sibility of sex-role conflicts, i.e., “did Tom 
feel even a teensy-bit emasculated be- 
cause it was his wife, not he, who was the 
big cheese?” 

In the early going, the steady barrage 
of insipid questioning grew to be morę 
and morę like those marathon dance con- 
tests of the Thirties. Interviewers couldn't 
get it out of their heads that the Parkers 
were not out to measure-up to or debunk 
a crock of silly myths. 

As Gaił puts it: “For some inexplicable 
reason, a husband-wife team in the upper 
echelons of college administration seemed 
freakish to many interviewers. Especially 
in the beginning. They would look at us 
and question us, not with an attitude of 
inquisitiveness, but with an air of sur- 
veillance, as if we were two displaced 


over, however the Parkers had learned 
some valuable tricks to protect their pri- 
vate lives against the onslaught of high 
pubłic exposure. 

The Parkers' newfound but unwanted 
celebrity status cost them dearly in some 
ways. There was little time for “de-pres- 
surizing" for the slow-paced lifestyle of a 
small-town in Vermont. Since both had 
worked at Harvard and lived in Cam¬ 
bridge for years, the sudden change from 
metropolitan gallop to rural half-trot 
called for at least a brief assimilative 
pause. But because their appointment 
books had been swollen by requests and 
necessities a “period of adjustment” was 
a luxury Gaił and Tom were never able 
to enjoy. 

From the very outset, Gaił practiced 
the utmost diplomacy regarding her 
plans, if indeed she had formulated any, 
for influencing new directions at Benning- 
ton. She had mentioned pubłicly that she 
was personally dedicated to a strong 
emphasis of the College’s programs — 
with a serious rededication to the Fine 
Arts. But during most of her first year as 


Relations to his most recent post as 
Secretary to the Visiting Committee for 
the Board of Overseers, a sort of personal 
liaison for the president. He had been on 
a first-name basis with many of Harvard's 
Who's Who personalities, and as he put 
it, “ironing out ensnarlments caused by 
clashing egos became a weekly routine.'’ 
Tom performed his duties so well, he was 
considered one of several rising young 
stars in Harvard's administrative galaxy. 

Fortunately, Tom did not have to con- 
tend with a financial maelstrom during 
his first months in office. 

“Unlike so many other smali, private 
colleges,” he says, “Bennington was not 
teetering on the brink of fiscal chaos. 
This is not to imply that the College’s en- 
dowment was flabby to the point of being 
overweight. It did mean that, because the 
schooFs resources had been wisely man- 
aged in the past, my office would have 
morę leeway to indulge in some long- 
range planning, and quite possibly, some 
short-range experimentation, which is al- 
ways desirable.” 

The fact that construction began last 
summer on a new $6.1 million Fine Arts 



aardvarks from a far-off continent. A 
Ripley's Believe-It-Or-Not phenomenon. 
And we never actually understood why. 
Husband-and-wife partnerships have been 
successfully operating Ma and Pa Grocer- 
ies for over two generations without a lot 
of fuss being madę over them. Why should 
Tom and I be any different?” 

Whenever they saw an opening, Gaił or 
Tom would seize the initiative to inject 
some dialectic discussion about how their 
roles might influence new directions at 
the College; that an institution’s evolution, 
not two personalities, was the topie worth 
talking about. Morę often than not their 
efforts died in vain. The press was de- 
voted to its obsession. 

By the time the fali semester was half- 


president, she wisely chose not to waste 
time and energy raising eyebrows with 
incipient changes. Her policy was to act 
as a lightning rod of sorts, absorbing both 
new ideas and old criticisms from faculty 
and student body alike. Applying this 
tactic as a fulerum, she not only broad- 
ened her own vision, but also inspired a 
morę democratic self-interest on the part 
of every segment of the Bennington Col¬ 
lege community. 

On the administrative front, few were 
surprised at the felicity with which Tom 
Parker carried out his duties as the Col- 
lege's chief fund raiser. He had posted a 
brilliant track record at Harvard, serving 
in a variety of roles, from senior tutor and 
Assistant to the Dean for Government 


center bears testimony to Bennington's 
financial well-being. 

Because there has been so much cross- 
conferring between their respective of- 
fices, the Parkers have demonstrated a 
marked preference for allowing the 
parameters of their responsibilities to in- 
tersect. They feel that this keeps the “thou 
shalts" and “thou shalt nots” of con- 
ventional line-staff arrangements from 
making one job the ancillary of the other. 

After a fuli year on the job at Benning¬ 
ton, the Parkers seem impressed by the 
fact that the College has surpassed their 
wildest expectation on three different 
fronts. 

“We were amazed at what could be ac- 
complished when student/faculty ratios 
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approached one to nine,” says Gaił. “And 
we were both somewhat bedazzled by the 
high quality of the Bennington faculty. 
I find this particularly noteworthy be- 
cause the faculty enjoyed a rather lofty 
reputation to begin with. Thirdly, Tom 
and I were pleasantly surprised at how 
working together side-by-side positively 
affected the degree of challenge and satis- 
faction we derived from our jobs.” 

Without a doubt, the single most out- 
standing contribution madę during their 
first year at Bennington came in the pre- 
viously all-but-neglected realm of com- 
munity affairs. 

Over the years, the greater Bennington 
community had had access to all on-cam- 
pus cultural and academic events through 
a long-standing “open door” policy. But 
interest was generally slight and atten- 
dance invariably poor, even when world 
renowned artists and lecturers paid visits 
to the college’s carriage barn studios. It 
was plain that, except for the adjacent 
community of North Bennington (where 
many professors and students live), the 
College’s influence on the township of 
Bennington was largely insular. 

To most working class Benningtonians, 
a college education is, and always has 
been, a means of preparing oneself for 
earning a Iiving. A diploma, then, was an 
escalator from blue-to-white collar status. 
College educations which revolved 
around dancing, sculpting, painting or 
acting existed at an aesthetic appreciation 
level difficult to perceive. Like trying to 
see a gamma ray, or trying to hear a dog 
whistle. 

The problem, then, was a touchy one: 
how could the College take the initiative 
without giving the impression of playing 
cultural missionary? 

Gaił Parker addressed herself to that 
question during the early months of her 
administration. She began making public 
appearances, first as a guest panelist for 
a Planned Parenthood forum, then before 
civic organizations such as BROC (Ben¬ 
nington Rutland Opportunity Council) 
and the local Rotary Club (where she 
received an undeserved grilling from 
some members concerning the College’s 
refusal to assume the responsibility of in 
loco parentis). 

The highpoint of her first round of 
public exposure came before the Benning¬ 
ton Regional Women’s Organization, 
where she delivered a lecture on the his- 
tory of women’s liberationist movements 
in the United States. She had taught just 
such a course at Harvard and had re- 
searched and written two books as well 
as numerous articles on the subject. Word 
of her expertise spread like crabgrass. The 


Old First Church in Old Bennington had 
standing room only for her talk. After it 
was over, even the sprinkling of gentle- 
men who had attended had to admit, to 
quote one, “. . . it was one of the few 
times one of those women libbers has 
madę any sense.” 

Gaił Parker’s “let’s get better acquainted 
with the community” attitude has gal- 
vanized faculty thinking to the extent that 
ideas which had been mothballed for 
years have suddenly re-emerged. One 
such project belonged to Ronald Cohen, 
a psychology professor whose plan for a 
community Winter School series during 
the student’s non-resident term had, for 
want of some encouragement from the 
top, been lying fallow. GaiTs green light 
infused new life into Cohen’s idea and 
before long, several other faculty mem¬ 
bers had rallied to the cause. 

In all, seven courses were offered to the 
community last winter, with special care 
taken to assure that nonę would either 
compete with or duplicate materiał al- 
ready being offered by nearby St. Joseph’s 
College, University of Vermont extension 
courses, or adult education subjects being 
taught at the local high school. 

The response was encouraging. Over 
100 students enrolled and class attendance 
ran a healthy 90 per cent. A wide rangę 
of subject matter was offered. Courses 
like “The Psychology of Prejudice” and 
“Conversational French” plus unusual 
topics such as “Primitive Religions” and 
“The Physics of Musie.” 

Gaił Parker took a turn at the lectern 
again, delivering a talk on the historical 
background behind sex-role stereotyping 
in the popular “Growing Up Women” 
course. According to co-lecturer Judy 
Cohen, “Gaił does a terrific job of Corn¬ 
ing across informally considering all the 
knowledge she has on the subject. Unlike 
most so-called experts, her delivery seems 
to stimulate rather than intimidate the 
audience.” 

In another area there has also been 
talk of expanding the College’s day care 
center to include the needs of local 
citizens who live nearby but who are not 
associated with the College. 

In the eyes of other women, Gaił Parker 
is an astonishing mystique. By virtue of 
her youth, she betrays the Dean of 
Women stereotype usually cast upon 
female, college administrators. She is not 
austere, rarely wears make-up, and 
wouldn t waste time enforcing dress codes 
or curfews. (If that had been her style, 
she wouldn’t have survived the first 
round of interviews.) 

She maintains a very close relationship 


with her seven-year-old daughter Julia, 
which also means that her life is not 
entirely bereft of Betty Crocker or back- 
logs of unfinished ironing. 

As parents, the Parkers try not to let 
the ColIege’s demands on their time in- 
terfere with the way they choose to rear 
their daughter. As Tom says, “Gaił and 
I believe that successful practitioners in- 
dulge too much in over-compensations. 
We do not salute Skinner’s flag nor do we 
march to the cadence of Spock’s drum. 
In fact, even though our thinking tends 
to be liberał, neither Gaił nor I favor day 
care for Julia. So far as the family is con- 
cerned, we have no set formula. Our 
philosophy is highly personalized, so 
much so that I honestly couldn’t give you 
a definition that would help you under- 
stand the way we feel.” 

Judging from her impressive list of 
achievements, it would seem that, off- 
stage somewhere, a Greek chorus was 
egging Gaił on toward famę and great- 
ness. But then, there are times, like when 
she interrupts an interview to attend to 
the needs of her daughter, however smali, 
when it seems as though she'd be content 
without a career, staying home and doing 
waist-trimming exercises in front of the 
TV with Debbie Drakę. Times when 
she'd like to enter a Pillsbury bake-off — 
just for kicks — or attend a neighborhood 
Tupperware party. 

“Contrary to public opinion,” says 
Gaił, “all college presidents do not fali 
asleep reciting Beowulf. Nor are they 
necessarily serenaded upon awakening 
each morning with the heroic sounds from 
2001: Space Odyssey.” 

The Parkers are no longer novelties to 
the press, which must be a relief of sorts. 
They are, however, very much at the 
vortex of everything going on at Ben¬ 
nington College, and are quietly making 
their presence known to the Bennington 
community. 

With eyes flashing with glee. Gaił tells 
of her great, great, great grandfather, 
Colonel Nathanial Emerson, who, she 
has been told, led the charge of Stickney’s 
Brigade during the historie Battle of 
Bennington. 

What would the old warrior think if he 
could see his great, great, great-grand- 
daughter in action at Bennington today? 

Doubtless, he’d be confused. But proud. 
Mighty proud. ooo 


Robert C. Shafer came to Yermont 
on a lark several years ago, married 
his ski instructress, and has been 
free-lancing from his renovated sug- 
arhouse in Jacksonville ever sińce. 
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Clarina Howard Nichols: 
Green M ountain 
Suffragette 

By Madeleine M. Kunin 


T he respectable-looking matron 
who boarded a railway car in Brattle- 
boro one October day in 1851 seemed 
fully absorbed in her knitting. 

Was she thinking about the next pair 
of woolen stockings to tide her husband 
over another Vermont winter? Gracious 
no! Her mind was stitching together the 
strands of a speech she would give the fol- 
lowing day at the Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention in Worcester, Massachusetts. 

“I commenced life with the most re- 
fined notions of woman’s sphere,” the 
native of Townshend, Vermont, told the 
audience of suffragists. “Perhaps because 
I am of mountain growth,” she reflected, 
“I could even then see over the barriers 
of that sphere, and see that ... a great 
majority of women were outside its 
boundaries.” 

She saw that Vermont women, like 
their sisters throughout the country in the 
1850’s, were outside the man-made sphere 
of “pleasurable retiracy.” They were es- 
sential family providers in a terrain where 
“the sheep’s noses have to be sharpened, 
so that they can pluck the spires of grass 
from between the rocks.” 

Not only were Vermont women out¬ 
side the boundaries of romanticized fem- 
ininity; they were also outside the law’s 
protection. They had no legał rights in 
such areas as child custody, inheritance, 
and property. Mrs. Nichols, touched 
deeply by the injustices she witnessed, de- 
voted her life’s energies, first in Vermont 
and later with greater success in Kansas, 
to the cause of women's rights. 

Morę than one hundred years ago she 
said, “When I listen to the Fourth of July 
orations and the loud cannon tributes to 
men who won freedom for themselves 
and sons," she said, “1 labor in hope that 


men will honor themselves in releasing 
. . . the inalienable rights of w oman.” 

The opening wedge to equal rights, 
then as now, was equal education. Like 
her Vermont contemporary Emma Wil- 
lard, Mrs. Nichols (there is a temptation 
to cali her Ms.) founded a young ladies' 
seminary in Herkimer, New York, after 
her marriage to a Baptist preacher, Justin 
Carpenter. Although she soon left both 
this vocation and this husband, the teach- 
ing experience revealed to her the poten- 
tial power of the female intellect. 

“It is impossible to prove intellectual 
inferiority because God would not have 
created women inferior to the sons they’re 
charged with rearing,” ran her impec- 
cable logie. “I claim to be self educated." 
(In her youth, no college in the world ad- 
mitted women; it was rare for a high 
school to open its doors to girls. Boarding 
schools for the well-to-do taught accom- 
plishments such as painting, embroidery, 
singing, musie and the making of orna- 
ments.) “Beyond a single year’s instruc- 
tion in a high school for young men and 
women, I have enjoyed no public educa¬ 
tion facilities but the common school. . . . 

I resorted to books and the study of hu- 
man naturę to apply it directly to my 
woman's work . . . the world is the best 
school for woman as well as man. 

“Educate your daughters for practical 
life, and you have endowed them better 
than if you have given them fortunes. At 
fourteen I asked my father for an educa¬ 
tion, not a dowry. No creditor can at- 
tach the Capital invested here,” she said 
touching her forehead. 

After her marriage failed, Mrs. Nichols 
returned to Vermont in 1840 with three 
children; her father's intellectual invest- 
ment yielded her a position on the Wincl- 


ham County Democrat. Four years later 
she married the publisher, twenty-five 
years her senior. Because of his failing 
health, she edited the paper from 1843 
until 1854, the year the paper folded and 
the family moved to Kansas. 

Before Mrs. Nichols became editor, the 
Democrat was a typical country weekly 
which preached; “Woman, in the shade 
of domestic retirement sheds around her 
path richer and morę permanent blessings 
than man who is exposed to the glare and 
observation of public life." 

Under her control, the Democrat be¬ 
came a New England house organ for 
women's rights. “The Democrat became 
one of the earliest champions of women’s 
rights in the country and took a promi¬ 
nent position among the newspapers of 
the State,” a Brattleboro historian wrote. 
It focussed on “education, equal rights for 
women before the law, and reform in gen¬ 
erał,” an unsigned obituary noted. 

When there was doubt that Mrs. Nich¬ 
ols was in fuli command of the paper, she 
corrected this misconception in an edi- 
torial. Dr. Nelson of the Cottage Gazet te 
had a “Crossing of quills" with her be¬ 
cause he believed that she edited the pa¬ 
per only when her husband was ill; and 
now that he was recovered. Dr. Nelson 
thought she had “relinquished her active 
part with the pen," only now and then 
filiing a corner “in an agreeable womanly 
way.” 

Mrs. Nichols replied to “our friend of 
the Gazette ” that he was mistaken. “We 
are not less identified with the editorial 
content of the Democrat than we have 
been for years. Ali its editorials are from 
our pen . . .” She added that even did “no 
such regretted necessity exist" this career 
would continue to be “our choice still.” 
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Ms. Nichols in an early photograph is a study in ringlets and determination. 


A typical issue, February 23, 1853, 
headed, “Straws that tell which way the 
Wind Blows,” applauded “firsts" for 
women. There is a touch of pathos in 
these benchmarks of female achieve- 
ments: ‘Twenty-five ladies are now em- 
ployed in the U. States as telegraphic op- 
erators. Fanny Paine is Cashier of the 
Bank of Chicago. Mrs. M. T. Kent is Li- 
brarian of the Coudersport (Pa.) Library 
Association." 

Mrs. Nichols did not limit her proselyt- 
izing to news articles; she extended it to 
fiction, then an essential part of a weekly 
newspaper. A story, “What Madę One 
Woman Meanly Penurious," opens: 

“ * Don t forget to give me some money 
before yon leavesaid Mrs. Dean to her 
larger half. 


'Money! What now? You want another 
silk dress, don't you? These women are 
forever wanting something. I gave you a 
dollar yesterday, what has become of 
that?' 

Mrs. Dean bit her lip with suppressed 
emotion, and colored deeply. She was ac- 
customed to such outbreaks; but there 
was morę bitterness in his tonę than usual 
which madę it less bearable.” 

A name that often pops up in the Dem- 
ocrat is Deborah Van Winkle, a charac- 
ter given to intuitive insights about 
“wimin.” 

On June 2, 1849, a letter to "Mr. Edi- 
tor" from Van Winkledom describes her 


recent train trip to Boston: . . an intel- 
ligent, matronly lookin woman cum in, 
lookin for a seat — I motioned her to set 
by me, and she did. You see, Mr. Editor, 
my eye fell on some knittin needles that 
stuck up out of her work pocket, and I 
knew in a minit that she and I had got 
ideas in common. . . . And purty soon we 
had out the knittin and took turns on it 
for recreation. . . . We had a deal of talk 
about bringin up children — for we was 
all parents tu — and last of all we got on 
to k wimin's rights,’ and Fd like to ’av 
added — wimin’s wrongs!" 

After a lengthy discussion over the rel- 
ative merits of the sexes, Mrs. Van Winkle 
concluded: “I know some folks argue 
that because wimin's fisical powers ain't 
so strong and won't hołd out so long as 
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men’s at any bodily labor, her mind can't 
be that strong. But God and the angels 
and glorified sperits hain’t got no bodies, 
nor fisical powers at all, and I reckon 
that's proof enuff that wimin may have 
as much intellect as good men. . . .” 

In a series of editorials advocating 
women’s rights, Mrs. Nichols’ voice 
wears no disguise. On Oct. 12, 1853, the 
editor addressed the women of the State: 
“Sisters! . . . make a special effort to pro- 
cure signers to petitions, asking our Legis- 
lature to restore to married women their 
alienated property rights, and the equal 
custody and guardianship of their chil- 
dren; also to renew the petition presented 
last year, asking for women an equal vote 
at school district meetings.” 

From the springboard of the Windham 
County De moc rat, Mrs. Nichols became 
a sought-after speaker and lobbyist. She 
traveled frequently to give lectures in 
neighboring towns in Vermont, Massa¬ 
chusetts and New Hampshire. The Ver- 
gennes Yermonter announced that Mrs. 
Nichols, “the able editress of the Wind¬ 
ham Co. De moc rat, (Brattleboro), will 
lecture before the Vergennes Lyceum (by 
invitation), on Thursday evening, the 14. 

. . . Mrs. N. is a most able and interesting 
exponent and defender of the cause which 
she vindicates. She is not a ‘ranting 
fanatic,’ but eminently a sensible and 
judicious Temale woman,' who expects 
to build up her cause by the aid of reason 
and common sense. Let us put by our 
prejudices and give her a hearing.” 

The degree to which a woman was os- 
tracized from society if she was identified 
with “woman's rights” is today difficult 
to comprehend. Years later, Mrs. Nichols 
wrote, “Latter day laborers can have little 
idea of the trials of the early worker, 
driven by the stress of right and duty 
against popular prejudices to which her 
own training and early habits of thought 
madę her painfully sensitive.” With some 
reluctance, Mrs. Nichols espoused the 
suffrage cause, only because, “Having 
failed to secure her legał rights by reason 
of her disfranchisement, a woman must 
look to the ballot for self-protection. In 
this cautious way I proceeded, aware that 
not a house would be opened to me. . . 

Emma Willard's biographer likewise 
concluded: “A woman who discussed 
politics or government, who held unor- 
thodox views on religion or presumed to 
enter the educational sphere of men, was 
ridiculed as unwomanty, as aping men, 
and was at once scheduled for morał 
shipwreck.” 

Typical małe astonishment at discov- 
ering women meddling in politics was ex- 
pressed by the governor of Kansas, who 


exclaimed: “But, Mrs. Nichols, you 
would not have women go down into the 
muddy pool of politics?” 

She replied, “I admit that you know 
best how muddy that pool is.” 

Another typical nineteenth-century 
male-chauvinist attitude towards women 
appeared in the (Burlington) Free Press: 
“Rushing to the opposite extreme of con- 
ventiality, certain women claim the right 
to vulgarize themselves (which they have) 
and disenchant their sisters (which they 
haven’t). ‘Woman,’ they ery, has never 
had a chance to get her intellect developed 
— has been kept thrall to man. How did 
he get his intellect developed? He had to 
do it for himself. What trash is it to assert 
that men think not highly enough of 
women? 

. . as for Bloomerism, let us men say 
this, inasmuch as we all think it — that 
we rather would dispense with high intel¬ 
lect in women than lack sympathy and 
the home virtues. If the intellect exist, 
we’ll thank God for it. If not, do as mil- 
lions did: rest content with true hearted, 
simple natured, loving woman.” 

Gloria Steinem, where were you? 

Much of the discussion in the nine- 
teenth century concerning women’s rights 
centered on Bloomerism. A Brattleboro 
historian recalled, “Mrs. Nichols and her 
daughter, in bloomers madę of buff cali- 
co, walked the streets of Brattleboro to 


the amazement of the natives until their 
departure for Kansas.” The Bloomer style 
(knee length skirt with Turkish panta- 
loons that reached the ankle), was an at- 
tempt at dress reform as well as a symbol 
of rebellion. Eventually, all who wore it 
suffered morę ridicule than they could 
bear and the costume was abandoned, 
quietly replaced, one might speculate, 
years later, by the pants suit. 

The Bloomer question became part of 
the breeches vs. petticoats argument. “I 
don't believe in this scramble for the 
breeches,” a Vermont legislator avowed 
when he was told that Mrs. Nichols 
sought permission to appear before the 
Vermont Legislature in 1852 on behalf 
of a bill which would make the women of 
the State voters in school district meet- 
ings. 

Others, however, like Judge Thompson, 
editor of the Green Mountain Freeman, 
wrote to her, “Come, and I will stick by 
you like a brother.” 

Mrs. Nichols heeded his advice and 
thus became the first woman to appear 
before the Vermont Legislature. She con¬ 
cluded her plea with the words, “I will 
not appeal to the gallantry of this House 
or to its manliness, if such a taunt (about 
breeches) does not come with an ill grace 
from gentlemen who have legislated our 
skirts into their possession. And will it 
not be quite time enough for them to 



Meeting of the Bloomer Committee, 1851 
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taunt us with being after their wardrobes, 
when they shall have restored to us the 
legał right to our own?” 

The petticoat question was not only 
symbolic for Mrs. Nichols; it was also 
pragmatic: “— for it is a fact that our 
wearing apparel belongs to our husband; 
and when they choose to pawn or sell our 
clothing for drink, they can do so; and 
we die; our clothes are not inventoried 
among our effects; the husband does with 
them as he sees fit. . . 

Fortunately she avoided a confronta- 
tion with the editor of The Rutland Her¬ 
ald, who had threatened to come forward 
with a suit of małe clothes at the end of 
her speech. Mrs. Nichols later described 
the reaction to her speech: “With a bow 
I turned from the Speaker’s stand, when 
the profound hush of as fine an audience 
as earnest woman ever addressed, was 
broken by the muffled thunder of stamp- 
ing feet, and the Iow, deep hum of pent- 
up feeling loosed suddenly from restraint.’’ 

She did not elaborate on her own anxi- 
ety, which caused such violent heart 
throbbing that she was forced to stop 
speaking. The acuteness of her reaction 
reveals how radical a breakthrough she 
had achieved. Her tremulous voice had 
the further effect of appeasing her critics, 
who viewed the scene as appropriately 
“womanly.” 

The bill to permit women to vote in 
school district meetings was not passed 
until 1880. The committee on education, 
headed by Joseph H. Barrett, agreed with 
the petitioners that “women are the 
proper educators and trainers of the 
young.” However, the committee was 
“unconvinced that the presence and coun- 
sel of women . . . would essentially con- 
tribute to the k elevation of the race.' On 
the contrary, it is believed that the other 
sex can best discharge their duties, as ed¬ 
ucators, at the fireside or in the school 
room; and that they may also exert a pure 
influence in the management of school- 
district affairs by other means, and in a 
morę quiet and suitable way, than by 
mingling in noisy and excited debates, for 
which naturę seems not to have fitted 
them.” Women were told to “entrust the 
advocacy of their views and interests to a 
małe relative or friend, rather than to do 
violence to a natural sense of delicacy. . . 

Smali wonder that Mrs. Nichols, after 
achieving preliminary rights for women 
under Vermont law, decided to seek a 
morę receptive climate for her views. She 
pulled up stakes in Vermont and headed 
for Kansas because “it was a thousand 
times morę difficult to procure the repeal 
of unjust laws in an old State, than the 
adoption of just laws in the organization 


of a new State. That I could accomplish 
morę for women, even the women of the 
old States, with less effort, in the new 
State of Kansas, than I could in conserva- 
tive old Vermont, whose prejudices were 
much stronger than its convictions, that 
justice to women must stand a criminal 
trial in every Court of the State to 
win. . . .” 

Mrs. Nichols disclosed that she moved 
to Kansas in hopes that her husband’s 
health would improve (he died August, 
1855), and that her children would find 
new opportunities. Personally, she pur- 
sued her ideał: “to work for a Govern- 
ment of k equality, liberty and fraternity’ 
in the State to be.” 

After some years in Kansas, Mrs. 
Nichols retired to California, near her 
son George, where she continued writing 
until her finał days. She was buried in 
Potter Valley Cemetery in 1885. 

In her native State of Vermont, the 
women's rights movement was dormant 
until 1869, when it enjoyed a brief re- 
vival. This was the year that the last 
Council of Censors met to amend the 
Vermont constitution. Among the pro- 
posed changes was an amendment to “ex- 
tend the right of suffrage to all citizens of 
this State without regard to sex.” 

A three-man study committee reported: 
"We believe that woman, married or un- 
married, was madę to be the companion 
of man and not his mere servant; that she 
has the same right to control her property 
that he has to control his; that she has the 
same right to aspire to any occupation, 
profession, or position, the duties of 
which, she is competent to discharge, 
that he has. A right is worth nothing with¬ 
out the power to protect it. The ballot 
alone can do this. . . . And we shall glory 
in seeing Vermont, first of all lands, ac- 
cord to woman her equal rights before the 
law . . . after abolishing human slavery, 
the next great conquest of the U.S. over 
wrong and error, will be to take woman 
from the feet of man and place her by his 
side.” These recommendations were not 
accepted until fifty years later. Vermont 
was not one of the States which ratified 
the suffrage amendment (it did so later) 
despite a deputation of 400 women who 
marched to the capitol. 

Contrary to the efforts of out-of-state 
speakers from the American Woman Suf¬ 
frage Association and much discussion in 
the press, the vote was 231 to 1 against 
women's suffrage. The (Burlington) Free 
Press responded by printing a petition for 
all Vermont women to sign. Among the 
eleven points was number six: “Prone to 
excitement, we fear the effects of politics 
on delicate, pure female character,” and 


number eight: “Men nowadays delay 
marriage; wanting a peaceful home they 
would be limited in their choice to a wife 
of the same party.” 

The outside agitators packed up, but 
they left behind the seeds of a Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association. At an 1889 
meeting in the Barre Opera Hall, speak¬ 
ers complained that the Legislature had 
ignored 37 petitions with 2,852 names, 
requesting woman suffrage. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Tucker, expressed their un- 
happiness with the Vermont Legislature 
that year: “. . . and we may sing a requiem 
for the Vermont Legislature of ' 88 . The 
kindest thing we can do is to bury it from 
sight. . . . Let us hope that the slow pro- 
cess of petrification may soften or efface 
some of its ridiculous features.” 

How effective were Mrs. Nichols’ early 
efforts in achieving rights for Vermont 
women? A difficult question to answer. 
She did, however, have a definite effect 
on California women, as indicated by a 
letter to the editor in the Democrat, July 
7, 1852; “Your paper, which I have the 
pleasure to receive regularly by mail, has 
ably advocated woman’s rights, and has 
exercised considerable influence here. . . . 

I undertook to draft a law to allow mar¬ 
ried women the right to hołd property in 
their own name, to transact business in¬ 
dependent of their husbands, and in fact, 
to allow them to be pecuniarily no worse 
off after they are married than they were 
when single. 

“. . . I have now the gratification to an- 
nounce that California is one of the few 
States which have done away with the 
civil — I may say w/icivil — disabilities 
of married woman.” 

The author says there are two reasons 
for writing: “First, because in justice to 
you . . . secondly, because we want morę 
women here, and I hope that the freedom 
here offered for them will act as a consid¬ 
erable inducement to their immigration.” 

California evidently was ahead of “con- 
servative old Vermont." But perhaps Mrs. 
Nichols’ ghost smiled when Vermont last 
February became the twenty-eighth State 
to ratify the Equal Rights Amendment, 
thereby reaffirming the tradition estab- 
lished in the State constitution — the na- 
tion's first to prohibit slavery. c O? 


Madeleine M. Kunin, a professional 
writer and mother offour, is current- 
ly serving in the Yermont Legisla¬ 
ture as a Representative from Bur¬ 
lington. In researching this article, 
she expresses indebtedness to 7. D. 
Seymour Bassett and the Staff of the 
Wilbur Collection, UVM and the 
Vermont State Library for their as- 
sis tance. 
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Burkę 

Mountain 

Academy 

an alternate appro ach to school and skiing 


B urkę Mountain Ski Resort seems 
somehow to be misplaced, rising 
above the rolling farmland of the North¬ 
east Kingdom and dead-ended on a back 
road that curls above the smali and re- 
laxed village of East Burkę. As a matter 
of fact, the resort is misplaced. Although 
the mountain is quite steep, the ski runs 
are, for Vermont, comparatively short 
and the mountain is far from the spine 
of the Green Mountains where the big 
resorts congregate. 

It is probably for these reasons that 
Burkę fostered the Mountain Academy, 
a most unusual, and to the students, ex- 


Written and photographed 
by Peter Miller 

hilarating secondary school. The Acade¬ 
my practices open classroom theory — 
few formal sessions, individual tutorials, 
a great deal of reading and no study halls, 
no exams, no grades. Students are largely 
left to progress on their own. 

The school is co-educational for pupils 
between 13 and 18. There is no segrega- 
tion of sex and no strict dorm rules. Most 
educators would cali the school quite 
liberał. But they would be overlooking one 
important element of the Academy. 


BMA is as dedicated to conditioning the 
body as it is the mind. Specifically, the 
Academy gives professional ski race train- 
ing to every student. In fact, all BMA stu¬ 
dents have entered the academy with ski 
racing experience. The physical training 
aspect imposes its own specific discipline 
and rules; smoking, drinking and poor 
physical condition are simply not tol- 
erated. 

During its three years of existence, 
BMA students have won a number of 
national ski events. A far left, progressive, 
intellectual, do-your-thing institution? 
Not at all. Burkę Mountain Academy is 
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The intensity oj instruction on the jne points of ski racing 
blends smoothly with an intentionally casual approach 
to academic study at the Academy. But both disciplines get 
equal priority. At right, Burkę founder Warren Witherell 
offers personal tutoring while other teachers work with groups. 


in other ways uniąue. Its roots can be 
traced to the theory that holds: “sound 
mind in a sound body” and also to healthy 
ideals stated in the Academy’s prospec- 
tus. “The development of a personal phi- 
losophy, a basie set of values, is perhaps 
one of the most important of human 
achievements. A student must be accepted 
as a person. Each student has a common 
love for competitive skiing, the out-of- 
doors, and good health.” 

BMA was not conceived, budgeted, 
fund-raised and launched in the tradition- 
al private school manner. Rather, it just 
seemed to happen. Douglas Kitchel, the 
owner of Burkę Mountain, a local dairy 
farmer, conservationist and State senator, 
had developed his hill into a clean, smali, 
well-preserved ski resort — which it is. 
But the resort was barely paying its way 
and when Warren Witherell, a New York 
State teacher and ski coach, offered to set 
up a permanent coaching clinic at Burkę, 
open to anyone who wanted to learn the 
hne points of ski racing. Senator Kitchel 
readily approved. 

Witherell moved into a farmhouse at 
the base of the mountain, which also 
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provided bunk space for ski racers who 
attended the clinic. Four years ago, 
Martha Coughlin, a Massachusetts high 
school student skiing at Burkę, asked 
Witherell if he would tutor her during 
the winter while she learned to race. 
Witherell, not really thinking a great deal 
about it, said surę — if she received per- 
mission from her high school. Martha, 
a strong-willed young woman, returned 
to Burkę a week later, books and written 
permission from her school in hand. 
Witherell and Martha, with a touch of 
whimsy, tacked a sign to the farmhouse 
door reading: “Burkę Mountain Acade- 
my — for Self-Motivated Students and 
Serious Ski Racing.” 

Other young skiers, envious of Martha’s 
regimen of half-a-day school, half-a-day 
ski racing, asked to join. The following 
year, 15 students moved into two remod- 
eled farmhouses and a horsebarn and 
Burkę Mountain Academy was officially 
recognized by the Vermont Board of Ed- 
ucation. This year the school has 27 full- 
time students and four day students. It 
simply happened. 

“We’re living together as a family and 
that is the only way to describe our ap- 
proach to learning and to skiing,” says 
Witherell, who is tali, lanky and gives 


little clue to his 38 years. He is an idealist 
and a technician. His recent book, How 
the Racers Ski, is a fast-selling analysis 
of ski racing technique. “The average 
student here can maintain his course of 
studies in three hours. So why should a 
student waste time from eight in the 
morning until three in the afternoon?” 
This is the theory at Burkę — half a day 
devoted to ski training, half a day of 
study. But there are often 12- to 14-hour 
days of total immersion rather than 
seven hours — in the classroom/study 
hall/gym/lunchroom/school bus. 

Education at Burkę is motivated by 
self-determination. Each student picks 
the subjects he or she wants to study. 
Advice is given by Witherell and four 
other instructors who specialize in En- 
glish, foreign languages, math, science, 
social studies, art, physical education, 
gymnastics and organie gardening. Lyn- 
don State College is 15 minutes away and 
its facilities are available for students who 
want lab facilities or special instruction. 
The tutors set up a reading or study 
Schedule and the students maintain what 
they cali the “Journal of My Education.” 
It lists books read and reflections on what 
the student has experienced and learned 
during the school year. Each pupil is 


expected to read 800 pages a week for 
the 30-week academic year. 

At the end of the school year, the stu¬ 
dent prepares a formal summary of the 
year’s work and a personal evaluation of 
the total educational experience. There 
are no finał examinations and if the stu¬ 
dent is graduating, he prepares a college 
admissions brief and Witherell adds a 
detailed report on the educational devel- 
opment of the student. 

Tutoring is done in the teachers' quar- 
ters, which are next to the students’ 
dorms. Studying is done anywhere and 
everywhere — in the living room, kitch- 
en, dining room, or in their own rooms. 
The reading materiał can be deep. A 
typical older student last year compared 
the works of Camus, Voltaire, Sartre, 
Genet, Sophocles, Euripides, Gide and 
Cocteau. At the Academy students read 
four to five hours a day, but when on the 
race circuit, that is cut to half an hour a 
day. 

“You know,” young Becky Dorsey 
reflected, “it’s hard to tell what's best at 
Burkę. If it wasn’t for the skiing, I 
wouldn’t be here, but if there wasn't 
good education, I probably wouldn't be 
here either.” 

Jim Taylor is an almost-five-foot, 93- 
pound youngster from Connecticut with 
an agile mind and a teasing glint in eyes 
that also reflect self-assurance. His read¬ 
ing materiał over the past winter ranged 
from Catch 22 and Autobiography of a 



The dining hall ( left) runs on a serve-yourself 
basis and cleaning up ( aboue ) includes euerybody. 
But a little horseplay is also bound to inuade the 
Schedule, and there is always time for winding down 
with good musie and informal dormitory relaxation. 
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Grace, strength, stamina and skill are ail 
important in ski racing. Nearby Johnson State 
College prouides helpful dance classes for 
students ( above) while cross-country excursions 
( below) also build endurance. And ojcourse 
actual racing instruction ( opposite) is essential. 
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Yogi to Pygmalion and Revolution in 
Lear ni ng. 

“You know, I wanted to be treated as 
an individual in my other school. But 
you had to join a group, so I was an out¬ 
sider. We wasted time in study halls and 
we had to take history, math and English 
separately. Here, our courses mesh and it 
offers me a real experience. I can get into 
Black Studies but I couldn't in the other 
school. I never read before I came here, 
but now I like to because I do it for my- 
self. And of course skiing is important. 
We all have a common interest and dedi- 
cation to skiing and we get along well 
as we're learning to 1 ive better.” 

Which they are. Students and teachers 
treat each other as equals. They eat to- 
gether, very informally, helping them- 
selves from the kitchen counter, kidding 


Mavis, who does their cooking, and 
washing their own dishes. They ski to- 
gether, of course, and helped remodel 
one of the farmhouses to provide morę 
bunk space. The students are relaxed and 
maturę for their age. 

The devotion to self study is probably 
motivated by the students’ joy in spend- 
ing half a day skiing. But that half day is 
by no means all fun. The first three 
months of school, from September to 
November, are dedicated to physical 
conditioning. Students are expected to 
condition during the summer and if they 
fail a physical test in the fali, they are 
sent home to work out and will not be 
admitted until they do pass the exam. It 
is the only test that BMA students take. 

The fali daily routine is vigorous. Stu¬ 
dents rise at 6:30 a.m. and jog up to five 


miles. Breakfast is followed by study 
periods for half of the students, physical 
training for the other half. The physical 
training Schedule is carefully propor- 
tioned by the coaches — bicycling, vol- 
ley bali, running up and down Burkę 
Mountain, working out on the trampolinę 
and working with the universal gym ma¬ 
chinę which is in the remodeled horse- 
barn. The students also learn yoga, skip 
ropę, and do an exhausting series of calis- 
thenics designed to equal the maximum of 
each studenfs endurance. 

“It's the toughest thing I've ever done 
in my life,” said Jim Taylor. ‘Tm not 
exactly self-motivated, and when I first 
came here I ran two miles behind a group 
and got lost. Then Marty, one of the 
coaches, started running with me, yelling 
at me to run faster and I said ‘God, why 
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Wheti it comes to downhill racing, Burkę students 
take second to no group. The races they compete in 
tnark the culmination oj months oj uigorous preparation 
and when they come to race, they come prepared. 


do I do it?’ But afterward there was a 
sense of pride and fulfillment. Now I 
even beat the other kids, sometimes." 

As the leaves fali and frost covers the 
ground the training Schedule becomes 
even morę vigorous. It reaches a peak 
just before snów falls. Then the long 
hours of physical training are relaxed and 
replaced with chalk talks on ski technique, 
ski movies and preparing equipment. 
When the snów is on the ground the stu¬ 
dents are in peak shape and on-ski train¬ 
ing begins. Sessions of slalom, giant 
slalom and downhill training are inter- 
spersed with free-skiing for fun and bal- 
ance, on the mountain. Up to four ski 
coaches work with the students, analyz- 
ing and correcting their racing technique. 
A video-tape camera is used by the 
coaches to show technical faults. 

Racing begins in December, at events 
throughout the Northeast. The better 
racers will travel to important meets in 
the West and Canada. For two or three 
weeks these racers journey from State to 
State, competing in events with the best 
skiers in the country. Then they are 
brought back to Burkę for morę studies 
and sonie deserved relaxation. “They get 
stale if they race all the time," says 
Witherell. “They need a break, and some 


book time, and a chance to ski with their 
friends and coaches. It sharpens their 
technique and corrects errors they may 
have picked up while racing." 

BMA students are extremely proficient 
at their downhill skills. Last winter four 
BMA girls and one boy won races in the 
Junior National Ski Championships — 
a clean sweep for the girls and a phenom- 
enal record for a three-year-old school. 

The educational record is also fulfilling. 
BMA graduates have entered Middlebury 
College and Johnson State in Vermont as 
well as the University of Nevada, and 
Hampshire College in Massachusetts. 
Others are making non-scholastic deci- 
sions upon graduation. One young man is 
working on a farm and after a year's ex- 
experience he will enter agricultural 
college. Martha Coughlin, who started 
it all, has opened a knit and yarn shop 
in East Burkę. The graduates all seem to 
show a high level of individualism and 
self awareness but of course many of 
them plan on a few morę years of ski 
racing before they become heavily in- 
volved in higher education. 


The Burkę “experiment," as some 
have called it, is a very viable success. 
Other schools have started to combine 
an education and ski racing program, in 
Stratton, Vermont as well as in Maine, 
New Hampshire, and in the West. The 
one problem is that the schools, due to 
the personal attention given each student, 
must be smali, and the resulting costs 
are high. A Burkę student pays $3,200 
tuition, board and room per year. This 
has been viewed as a problem and it has 
bothered Witherell. During the past sum- 
mer he began raising money for a scholar- 
ship fund. 

Judging from the enthusiasm of the 
students, their success in skiing and in 
their studies, the theory of sound mind, 
sound body could lead to some interesting 
innovations in American education. BMA 
has tapped a touchstone that motivates 
young people to strive toward perfection, 
towards learning to live equally with the 
body and mind. 

And what better place to begin than 
on a sun and snowswept mountainside 
overlooking the Northeast Kingdom? c 
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Winter 

Snów, 

Winter 

Sun 



A sun-splashed, snow-covered 
hillside provides a dramatic 
green and white canopy and 
backdrop for this portrait of 
the uillage oj Thetford Center, 
opposite page, photographed 
by R. J. Alzner. At left, a 
smali herd of blach Angus 
stand out in skarp silhouette 
against the fresh-fallen snów 
on this farm in Pomfret, 
photographed by William B. 
Emmons III. Above, the stress 
of dozens of winters and 
countless poundings of winds 
and drifts have transformed 
this Manchester barn, 
photographed by 
Stanley Rubin, into a study 
of age and endurance. 


1 


? 
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The sweeping panoramie view oj Owls Head 
and Green Peak near Dorset shows the sun 
making a grand opening in the clouds and 
throwing spotlights on the stark, spindly trees. 
The photograph was taken hy LaRcine G. 
Gilbert, as was the portrait oj two contented 
Holsteins in Sunderland. Charles A. Smith 
photographed the horse-drawn sleigh in 
Barre Town. The tranauil scene helów was 
photographed by Donald Houpt near Castleton. 
Again, the sun dominates the sky and softens 
the jagged snów lines which cover each building 
and tree in this classic Yermont snowscape. 




































Winter lasts too long in Vermont 
to permit haman hibernation and 
there are too many snowtime 
pleasures to keep Vermonters — 
especially young ones — indoors. 
Clyde Smith has photographed 
two popular uarieties of winter 
recreation at left. Foar exuberant 
young people and two not totally 
disinterested dogs enjoy a tobog- 
gan ride. At center — the snow- 
mobile: people love them or hate 


them, no in-betweens. 

A jar less controuersial sabject 
of outdoor transportation and 
fun is the sled, as photographed 
at the Underhill Ski Bowl by 
Dr. S. Henry Lamport below. 
Or is that young man using 
a sled? Or is he a young man? 
The company is mixed in 
the make-shift hockey rink 
in Sunderland photographed 
[opposite ) by Stanley Rubin. 


















They seem unearthly, like large, white toy clutter in the playroom of some extraterrestrial child. 


T hey are called snow-rollers — 
giant white doughnuts of snów rolled 
along level areas when exactly the right 
winter atmospheric conditions exist. They 
are also extraordinarily rare. Some old 
timers claim to have seen them on a win- 
ter’s day many years ago. Others say they 
heard about them from their grandfathers. 
And many others said they would be- 
lieve in them when they saw them. On 
February 5th, 1973, Vermont gained a 
great many believers. The snow-roller 
phenomenon occurred. 

Travelers heading north on Route 100 
from Waterbury toward Stowe and on to 
Morrisville saw a few scattered lumps and 
bumps in the adjacent snów fields. 

At first glance, they seemed not par- 
ticularly unusual. Snow-tired children 
often leave dismembered snowmen to 
slowly dissolve in the next storm. 

Further north on Route 100 the snów 
balls became a bit larger and much 
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Mayhe once in a 
lifetime, Vermonters 
see the mysterious 

SNÓW 

ROLLERS 

By Thomas Watts 
Photographs by Clyde Smith 





morę numerous. Curious motorists were 
slowing down and quizzically peering at 
fields where the balls had accumulated 
in greater numbers. Careful observation 
revealed a path directly behind the 
mounds but there were no visible chil- 
dren's tracks in the fresh snów. 

Beyond Stowe Village, around a bend 
in the road, just before entering Morris- 
ville and . . . WOW . . . acres of snow- 
balls. Most viewers at this point began to 
realize that the formations were the re- 
sult of some unusual weather conditions. 

The days preceding the evening of 
Sunday, Feb. 4th were warm and the 
nights were cold. This had produced a 
crusty snów over the entire area. As a 
new weather front moved into Vermont 
that evening, temperatures rosę to freez- 
ing and briefly above freezing. Several 
inches of light new snów deposited over 
the old crust became adhesive as the tem¬ 
peratures rosę. 














Sometime in the early morning hours 
winds began to increase and eventually 
became quite strong, perhaps up to 40 
miles an hour. As the gusts dipped down 
into the new snów cover, a smali corner 
of snów peeled away from the crust and 
flopped partially over. The next gust 
pushed a bit morę and a whole strip of 
snów began to roli itself into a bali or 
roli, leaving a hollow center. 

By daylight Monday morning literally 
thousands of snow-rollers (the meteorolog- 
ical terminology), were dotting the snow- 
scape. Some of the larger rollers mea- 
sured 2Vi feet in diameter and 3 to 4 feet 
in length. 

Camera bugs and children had a field 
day looking for unusual shapes, sizes, and 
formations. But the best may be yet to 
come. Research indicates that snow-roll¬ 
ers in other parts of the world have been 
reported up to seven feet in diameter. 
Maybe this winter. . . . c Go 












Vulnerable to frigid Northern 
winds, the Center s headquarters 
(opposite page ) is only a short 
distance from truły polar landscape. 
Below, Great Horned Owi. 



The Center for 
Northern Studies 

Arctic Conditions inVermont? 
Youd better believe it. 

By William E. Osgood 
Photographs by Stephen Young 
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I t will come as no surprise to most 
year-round Vermonters to read that 
portions of their State are subarctic by 
accepted scientific definition. The winters 
get mighty cold. But it may be somewhat 
of a surprise to learn that some of Ver- 
mont’s climate is actually colder than 
some parts of Norway north of the Arctic 
Circle. That’s really cold. 

In Wolcott, Vermont — 50 miles East 
of Burlington and in the lower corner of 
the Northeast Kingdom — the climate is 
comparable to Leningrad or Anchorage, 
Alaska, though both cities are morę than 
1,000 miles closer to the North Pole. Wol¬ 
cott, in fact, is in the same latitude as 
Genoa, Italy — hardly known for its 
frigidity. But what Wolcott has that other 
similarly situated locales lack is a breeze 
— one heck of a breeze in the form of 
masses of cold Arctic air sweeping down 
Hudson’s Bay and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. The Vermont village — com- 
pletely vulnerable to this chilly Northern 
assault — has truły arctic conditions 
during the Winter months. And so it is an 
ideał location for the Center for Northern 
Studies, a private, non-profit institution 
for research and education in all aspects 
of the environment of the Far North. 
There is no need to travel to the Arctic 
Circle to study weather and life condi¬ 
tions: the Arctic travels to Vermont. 

Heading up the educational center is 
Steven B. Young — Dr. Young to those 
who know him least — a Ph.D., botanist, 
geographer and explorer who looks morę 
like a lumberjack than a scholar and who 
has spent most of his adult life studying 
the problems and phenomena of Arctic 


and Antarctic living. A graduate of Mid- 
dlebury and the University of Alaska, 
Young received his doctorate from Har- 
vard University after extensive field work 
in Alaska’s Seward Peninsula, islands in 
the Bering Sea and south in the Andes, 
the Magellanie region of Chile and Vic- 
toria Land in Antarctica. 

While working on the scientific prob¬ 
lems involved in his studies, Young was 
constantly thinking of the impact of 
modern civilization on these remote 
lands. Man — the inevitable destroyer, 
the upsetter of fragile environments — 
does not generally populate the very cold 
regions of the world today. But he will. 
Minerał reserves, energy sources and just 
plain crowding will force humans north 
and south into the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions. And what will they do when 
they get there? How will they survive? 
What problems must be overcome to live 
in areas where the temperaturę is below 
freezing for months out of every year? 

The answers to these and other ques- 
tions may be found in tiny Wolcott. (Jpon 
completing his studies, Young returned 
to his father’s Christmas tree ranch (sub- 
ject of an article in the Winter, 1966 
issue of Yermont Life) where he had 
access to over 1,000 acres of hills, valleys 
and wetlands. The area, with its subarctic 
climate, flora and fauna, is very close in 
naturę to portions of Alaska, northern 
Canada, Scandinavia and parts of Russia. 
This was to be his headquarters — the 
major field laboratory for the Center of 
Northern Studies. 

Young and his wife built a house on 
the property with an extension which 


serves as the Center’s headquarters, lab¬ 
oratory, museum, library and classroom. 
Two years ago, the Center was formally 
organized as an educational and research 
institution, governed by a board of 
trustees and open to students interested in 
polar studies. 

In its two years of existence, the Center 
has accomplished a good deal in the areas 
of polar research and a good deal morę is 
planned. In order to establish a regular 
means of communication with the Cen- 
ter’s associates and other interested per- 
sons, Young started a quarterly newsletter 
called The Raven (in honor of that 
ubiquitous bird of the North who is 
beginning to be noted in Vermont in 
smali numbers). The newsletter carries 
articles of special interest and news about 
the activities of the Center. 

A major story in The Raven last sum- 
mer was the announcement that Young’s 
Center for Northern Studies had been 
awarded a $131,000 contract by the 
United States National Parks Service to 
do a biologie survey of the Noatak River 
in western Alaska, one of the few remain- 
ing wilderness areas in North America. 
From June through August of 1973, 
Young headed a research team which 
surveyed the flora and fauna of the river 
valley — a portion of land inhabited only 
by a smali number of natives, but con- 
siderably larger in size than the entire 
State of Vermont. With Young on the 
expedition were Dr. Edwin S. Hall, Jr., 
an anthropologist and vice president of 
the Center, as well as seven senior 
scientists and four aides. The results of 
the team’s findings, presented to the Park 










The ice-coated litnbs ( aboue ) 
prouide the Center with an 
Arctic atmosphere and a home 
jor its symbol and mascot, 
the raven (pictured below). 


Service late in 1973, will undoubtedly 
influence the decision as to whether the 
Noatak Valley may be officially declared 
a wilderness area and preserved for futurę 
generations. 

Back home in Wolcott, however, there 
were plenty of other projects to keep 
Young and his associates busy. A study 
course entitled “Introduction to the 
Northern Environment” will begin at the 
Center this year and will make use of its 
expansive field laboratory. The Wolcott 
acreage is home to most of the northern 
species of plants and animals. Unique 
within the Center’s boundary is Bear 
Swamp where students can examine ex- 
tensive stands of Labrador tea and other 
shrubs typical of the forest and tundra of 
the Far North as well as specimens of 
rarer species such as the pitcher plant, 
dwarf mistletoe and several varieties of 
orchid. Other inhabitants of the swamp 
include boreal chickadees, the goshawk, 
ravens, beaver, otters, fishers and deer. 

The Center also Controls a good part 
of the waterfront along Wolcott Pond, a 
body of water with extensive forest crowd- 
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ing its shoreline. Students from nearby 
Johnson State College will carry out some 
underwater studies of the Pond under the 
the auspices of the Center and the results 
of their work will serve as a foundation 
for morę extensive research on life in 
northern ponds and lakes. 

In addition to the flora already grow- 
ing at the Center, Young and his as- 
sociates plan to introduce specimens of 
typically arctic tundra plants and place 
them in an arboretum on the property. 
With assistance from his parents who are 
keenly interested in the Center’s growth, 
Young has already stocked the arboretum 
with native species of trees and shrubs, 
all suitably marked in the living museum. 

Young expects that Arctic plants such 
as the Kamchatka rhododendron, dwarf 
birches and willows and other plants 
should flourish and reproduce in Wol- 
cott. If he is right in his prognosis, it is 
entirely likely that exotic Arctic plants 
may become readily available as horti- 
cultural varieties to be planted in selected 
gardens in Northern Vermont. 

The arboretum will also serve as a 
laboratory for basie botanical research. It 


is well known in scientific circles, for 
example, that the common fireweed is 
circumpolar in distribution but there are 
numerous races within the species. Seeds 
planted from many locations will be 
planted in the arboretum so that differ- 
ences and similarities may be compared 
and analyzed. 

While the lion’s share of work at the 
Center for Northern Studies is botanical 
in naturę, other scientific disciplines are 
not absent in the total area of research. 
Ornithological studies have been started 
by Center associates and some Arctic 
engineering is being planned. A number 
of buildings based on construction 
techniques of various northern cultures 
may be built so their endurance and use 
may be analyzed. The sod or turf house is 
found throughout Northern countries, for 
example. When properly designed and 
constructed, it is warm and dry and 
relatively permanent even in the coldest 
weather. Also projected for construction 
are various examples of log houses madę 
both of round timber and handhewn 
sąuared logs. They demonstrate how na- 
tive materials can be used almost ex- 


clusively to provide simple but adequate 
housing. The new buildings would serve 
a dual purpose, providing a research tool 
for students as well as additional housing 
for the Center’s personnel. 

The Center for Northern Studies does 
not represent the first time that Vermont 
has been the scene of exclusively northern 
research and experimentation. Wilson A. 
Bentley — known affectionately as 
“Snowflake Bentley” because of his out- 
standing collection of photomicrographs 
of snów crystals — was a pioneer scholar 
living in Jericho. There was also the 
experiment of John Teal of Huntington 
who brought musk oxen from the Arctic 
to see how they would thrive in Vermont. 
The late Vilhjalmur Stefansson chose 
Bethel as a congenial place to work on his 
extensive arctic bibliographic collection 
and writing projeets. Dr. Steve Young is 
merely carrying on a tradition at his Cen¬ 
ter for Northern Studies. Only a few 
hours drive from the biggest cities in 
New England, he and his associates are 
working, studying and experimenting in 
one of the colder places on earth — Wol- 
cott, Yermont. gc*> 



Director Steve Young checks data with wije Janice and Center secretary, Catherine Martin. 
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How To Hang 
A Winter Wash 

Cand enjoy it afterward) 


By Linda Dean Paradee 
Photographs by Robert C. Shafer 



Washday during the winter at the house 
at right tneans all pedestrian trajfic 
ceases through the front door. Ahove, 
waist-high drifts leave this family 
no choice about where to hang the wash. 


W here do you hang wet wash in 

Winter, that is the question. Do you 
hang it indoors in cellars, over the up- 
stairs banister, on a rickety clothes rack or 
outdoors (anywhere at all that’s handy)? 
Or do you confme all the wet wash to an 
automatic dryer to be properly baked? 

It is sometimes a matter of personal op- 
tion. ... 1 sometimes opt to do all three. 

I happen to like my winter wash out- 
side, on a linę, frozen. (That is if I don't 
need to use the articles for several days — 
it often takes that long for them to dry.) 

I like hanging my wash outside simply 
because it smells so good afterward. There 
is a delicate fresh aroma to towels and 
sheets that have been frozen and aired. It 
just can’t be duplicated in Spring, Sum- 
mer or Fali ... no matter how nice the 
weather might be. 
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Where you hang your wet Winter 
wash depends on what facilities you have 
to work with, naturally. In Vermont, 
porches are most Iikely because the 
weather is so consistently undependable. 
Once a Vermont lady hangs her wash, 
she doesn't want to be bothered with 
having to snatch articles off the linę when 
the first flakes fali. At least I don't. There 
are other, morę important things to be 
doing. Another good reason for porch 
drying is that you don't have to stand in 
snów up to your thighs, or worse, shovel 
a ton away to elear a path to the clothes 
linę. Most outdoor-backyard lines are 
strung about six feet from the ground. 


Needless to say, they are useless when 
there are four feet of snów on the ground. 

On the other hand, porch drying slows 
down the frozen finger process. You don't 
have to carry the wash far, and when the 
pain in your fingers begins, you can step 
quickly into your warm house. If you 
have a lot of wash to hang and it is very 
cold (ten below or lower) it’s best to 
plan ahead. You can see your lines. Be- 
fore you step out with an armload of 
steaming wet sheets, plan exactly which 
linę each sheet is to go on. Work quickly. 
Not only because of the threat of frozen 
fingers, but in sub-zero temperatures the 
sheets start to freeze immediately. If you 
are brashly overconfident of your speed 
in hanging and take too much wet wash 
out to dry, you’11 find yourself with an icy 
tangled mess in short order. This brings 


up another point: one should always be 
careful in handling frozen wash. Surę, it's 
fun to bend the legs and arms of your 
husband’s frozen long-johns, but if they 
are frozen firmly and board stiff, you will 
unwittingly perform an instant quadruple 
amputation. Ice is not kind to fabric 
threads. 

You can usually tell when to bring 
wash in from the porch. When it turns 
from board-like consistency to one of 
slight stiffness, it’s time to haul it in. 

Then drape it around anywhere that seems 
convenient or appropriate. Since most 
homes are overheated and tend to be very 
dry, the wash will be dry in no time. Take 
a whiff . . . nothing can beat it. 


















Ice 

Hawesting - 

A Skill 

ofthe Past 


By Elisabeth Keim 


I ce harvesting is fast becoming a lost 
art. With today’s frost-free refrigera- 
tion and automatic ice cube makers, it is 
easy to forget the hardy crews of men who 
carved so skillfully the blocks of ice from 
the frozen ponds and lakes in the north- 
east. The old timers who cut ice are rap- 
idly disappearing and it is only through 
special displays such as Brookfield's an- 
nual Ice Harvest Festival that members 
of the younger generation can catch a 
glimpse of an industry which thrived 
throughout the nineteenth to mid-twen- 
tieth centuries. 

During the early 1900's Brookfield's 
Sunset Lakę was the home of the largest 
commercial ice operation in central Ver- 
mont. It was from here that ice was sent 
to Randolph's Whiting Creamery for use 
in the railway cars which transported the 
creamery's milk to Boston. One of the 
men who remembers those days is 81- 
year-old John Harford of Brookfield, one 
of Vermont’s eldest ice harvesters. He 
clearly recalls his work on Sunset Lakę 
where he and about ten others were em- 
ployed for the harvest by Perley E. Davis, 
then owner of the village generał storę. 

The ice harvest season usually began 
New Year's Day and extended through 
February. It was during these few months 
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that thc ice ranged from fourteen to 
twenty-eight inches in thickness in the 
lakę. Preparing for the harvest, teams of 
horses were used to scrape snów off the 
ice daily. It was grooming such as this that 
won the Davis ice a reputation of being so 
elear that a newspaper could be placed at 
one end of a 20-inch błock and read from 
the other. 

The typical workday began at seven, 
when Harford and his fellow workers bun- 
dled themselves in woolens to guard 
against the minus-twenty degree tempera- 
tures and headed for the lakę. First an 
area or “field” was marked off in check- 
erboard fashion. Following that, the men 
cut five inches into the surface with power 
saws which replaced the earlier horse 
drawn ice plows. Large hand saws then 
cut slowly through the remaining thick¬ 
ness, and breaking or chisel bars were 
then used to knock the large cakes of ice 
loose. The blocks, guided by horses or 
men with pikę poles, were floated down 
narrow channels to the shoreline ice 
house. Once they reached the shoreline, 
the ice was lifted by pulleys from the 
water to a platform. The blocks were then 
hoisted by elevators to chutes where they 
were packed for storage or loaded for 
transportation to the Randolph Creamery. 


The method of storing the cut ice was a 
skill in itself, for if done correctly, the 
supply wouId Iast through the hot summer 
months. The cakes had to be stacked in 
such a way as to allow for the circulation 
of air. Once this was accomplished, the 
ice was covered with salted hay or saw- 


dust, and the doors of the ice house were 
tightly secured until a need for the ice 
arose. 

The ice harvesters' day didn't end until 
early evening when they tossed buckets of 
water to smooth over the lake's cracked 
surface, thus preparing the field for the 















next day’s cutting. Only then would Har- 
ford and his fellow workers leave the ice, 
their twenty-five cents an hour well- 
earned. Morę often than not they'd head 
for the warmth of the nearby Davis storę 
where one can still find marks embedded 
in the old floorboards left by the gripping 
cleats of the harvesters’ heavy boots as 
they gathered around the hot wood stove, 
warming their chilled hands and exchang- 
ing stories of days gone by. 

Tracing the ice industry historically is 
difficult, for little has been written about 
this once-thriving industry. An 1886 copy 
of The Burlington Free Press and Times 
however, attributes the invention to a 
young Yankee by the name of Frederick 
Tudor. It seems that Tudor began gather- 
ing ice in 1805 from Fresh Pond, a lakę 
near Cambridge, Massachusetts. Since 
the demand for his novel product was so 
limited, Tudor held a monopoly in the 
business for twenty-seven years. By 1832, 
he was serving both local and foreign 
trade and had harvested a total of 4,352 
tons of the frozen liquid. Looking to 
newer horizons, the innovator decided to 
tap a new market in the tropical ports. 
Tudor met his first discouragement at the 
Boston pierś, where ship owners were less 
than enthusiastic about the idea of trans- 
porting such a perishable good. They 
feared the melting cargo would certainly 
ruin the ship’s structure and thus, Tudor 
was blocked in his efforts. It was prob- 
ably his diehard Yankee determination 
that led him to purchase his own vessel, 
which he refitted and sailed himself to 


Havana, his precious cargo stored care- 
fully in the hołd. 

Following a voyage which was de- 
scribed as being nothing short of eventful, 
the young American stepped on Cuban 
shores only to meet another disappoint- 
ment. Expecting the natives to be enticed 


by his new product, Tudor found them 
quite reluctant to even come near the 
translucent blocks. Because they had 
never seen ice, the people were fearful of 
it. Undaunted by his reception, Tudor set 
out to create a demand for his product 
and placed pitchers of ice water on hotel 
bars. The first customers, distrustfully 
eyeing Tudor, tasted the drink and quick- 
ly spat it out. Tudor persevered however, 
and slowly earned the trust of the natives 
who began to realize the benefits to be 
gained from this new commodity. 

The ice industry thus developed quite 
slowly, but by 1886 it was categorized as 
being a permanent and profitable indus¬ 
try. It was certainly so in Vermont at this 
time. The same Burlington newspaper of 
1890 describes the scene on Lakę Cham- 
plain with ice operations dotting both 
shorelines and likens the rapid construc- 
tion of new houses on the lakę to a “State 
of siege.” 

One of the larger operations in Burling¬ 
ton at the time was the Lakę Champlain 
Ice Company, which boasted of two big 
ice houses above the dam in Winooski, 
one on Battery Street in downtown Bur- 
ington, and two in the Malletts Bay area. 
The ice houses were large structures and 
were divided into 16 or 20 rooms, some 
of which measured a lengthy 40-by-100 
feet. Their outer walls were double thick, 
with sawdust filling the space between 
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ice pick, sling it onto his back, and head 
in to the awaiting icebox. 

The icebox was a simple affair, equipped 
with a special ice chamber lined with gal- 
vanized Steel, and a separate pan at the 
bottom to catch the melted drippings 
which accumulated all too ąuickly for a 
housewife’s liking. Some lazy do-it-your- 
selfers were known to drill holes through 
the floor beneath the icebox, thus allow- 
ing the steady flow of water to drip into 
the basement below. 

Although some companies delivered 
until the late 1940’s, the harvesting of ice 
dwindled with the increased use of elec- 
tricity and the development of mechanical 
refrigeration. Like so many things, the ice 
industry flourished and then died in the 
face of modern progress. Those hardy 
crews of men heading for their wintry 
posts, and the Yankee determination of 
men like Frederick Tudor deserve to be 
remembered and respected. It was men 
such as these who madę ice harvesting an 
industry from which modern methods of 
refrigeration grew. And who today would 
be content to live their entire lives, de- 
prived of a single ice cube? 


Elisabeth Ingoldsby Keim , a former 
newspaper correspondent, is presi- 
dent of the League of Yermont Writ- 
ers and public relations director for 
The Yermont Philharmonie . 


In an attempt to keep alive the 
dying art of ice cutting, residents 
of Brookfield haue instituted an 
annual Ice Haruest in January. 
Pictures oj the frst annual event, 
taken on Sunset Lakę by Hanson 
Carroll, show the art had been gone 
but not forgotten. And nearly 
euerybody wanted to get in on the act. 


them for insulation. At one point the Lakę 
Champlain Ice Company had three hun- 
dred men in its employ, cutting and stor- 
ing ice at its house on Malletts Head. 

While the bulk of this ice was sold in 
the Burlington area, the company was 
also contracted by New York markets for 
as much as twenty-five thousand tons a 
season. It is not surprising to notę that 
during this period of the late 1800’s Bur¬ 
lington grocers and butchers began build- 
ing their own ice houses and putting 
away a supply of their own, anticipating 
an ice shortage in the approaching sum- 
mer months. 

For those who didn’t possess the good 
fortunę of having a backyard pond on 
which to harvest their own ice, it was ad- 
vertised in the newspapers and could be 
bought at seasonal or monthly rates which 
in 1878 averaged seven dollars a season 
for twenty pounds of ice delivered six 
times a week. It could also be purchased 
on the Street from the iceman, who was a 
very popular fixture in any neighborhood. 
On a hot summeFs day, children would 
wait for the iceman in anxious anticipa- 
tion. Upon his arrival, they’d leap onto 
the big step at the rear of his horse drawn 
cart and grab the smali frozen chunks of 
ice covering the water-soaked boards of 
the wagon bed. Pulling his horses to a 
halt before the rows of houses, the ice¬ 
man would cut off a chunk of ice with his 










M ark Twain is reported to have 
said, “Too much whiskey is just 
enough." Quite the same could be said of 
ice on a pond for one planning an ice 
fishing jaunt. Too much ice is quite 
enough. Kind of a nuisance, certainly, to 
cut holes through for the fishing rigs, but 
definitely on the safe side to support the 
fishermen and their equipment. 

I became interested in the subject of 
how much ice is enough to support a 
given load when we thought of giving 
sleigh rides on the ice of Sunset Lakę in 
Brookfield last winter. It was a chilling 
prospect to think of the possibility of ice 
giving way and the freezing water swal- 
lowing up passengers, driver, horses, 
sleigh and all. I shiver to think of it. 

George Santayana said, “Those who 
cannot remember the past are condemned 
to repeat it." Abby Hemenway reports in 
her famous Vermont gazetteer: “In 1810, 
a man named Belknap attempted to cross 
Colt’s Pond [now Sunset Lakę] upon the 
ice, regardless of the advice of friends 
who assured him that the ice was not 
strong enough. He persisted in trying it, 
but had not proceeded far before he broke 
through and drowned. This accident oc- 
casioned the building of the floating 
bridge." Since people have been using the 
ice-covered surfaces of lakes and streams 
for generations as a handy and conven- 
ient way of getting around in the winter 
time, I saw no reason why we shouldn't 
be able to give sleigh rides on Sunset 
Lakę. But I wanted to keep Belknap’s sad 
historical precedent in mind. 


J~tow "Much 
Js Enough ? 

By William E. Osgood 
Illustrations by Robert Yogel 


William E. Osgood is a self-confessed country 
gentleman , living near Northfield. He enjoys 
Vermont’s four seasons but is most at home in 
the realms of snów and ice. 
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Kenneth Kidd is professor of civi 1 
engineering at Norwich University. Civi 1 
engineers are noted for being able to de- 
termine stresses and strains and breaking 
points. Professor Kidd kindly provided me 
with data on how much ice is enough. 
Another source of information was the 
Army Corps of Engineers’ Cold Regions 
Laboratory in Hanover, New Hampshire. 
At the Laboratory, Timothy Buzzell and 
Donald Nevel both went out of their way 
to help. I turned to the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment of Highways, and although they had 
no specific engineering advice to offer, 
nevertheless they gave me some rules of 
thumb. I visited the famous Stefansson 
Library at Dartmouth College and found 
excellent sources there. A television 
weather forecaster, in answer to my re- 
quest for information, wrote in reply, 
“Nobody wants to go out on a limb about 
how much ice is enough. I checked with 
the old timers at the University of Ver- 
mont and they couldn’t come up with 
any suggestions. 1 guess you’ll just have 
to go by your own judgement.” 

Despite the formidable mass of re- 
search materiał I gathered on the subject 
of how much ice is enough, almost all of 
it was qualified by “ifs,” “ands” and 
“buts.” Personal judgement and experi- 
ence is always paramount. Certain Eski¬ 
mos, for example, can tell whether the 
ice is thick enough by looking at it. Some- 
times sled dogs will refuse to puli their 
load out over certain stretches of ice be- 
cause they sense that it’s not safe. Even 
though I’ve given some specific recom- 


mendations about ice thickness, heed the 
advice that says, when in doubt, stay on 
the shore. 

Sometimes, though, desperate causes 
force people out on thin ice. The most 
famous story I know concerns the nine- 
hundred-day siege of Leningrad during 
World War II. German troops had the 
city encircled for most of that time. The 
citizens of Leningrad were starving. In 
the Autumn, just as Lakę Ladoga was 
beginning to freeze, the Soviet forces 
madę a tiny breach in the German circle 
of Steel at Ladoga. In a desperate move 
to get food into Leningrad, the first truck 
convoy moved out over the ice of Lakę 
Ladoga that was almost, but not quite, 
enough. The heroic drivers knew their 
chances were slim and they went never- 
theless — to a watery grave. Those times 
seemed hopeless and chances needed to 
be taken. Most of us, fortunately, don’t 
have to take those kinds of risks and it’s 
a case of folly to drive a vehicle out on 
ice that doesn't have a wide margin of 
safety. 

When the Autumn days get shorter, the 
nights longer and the temperaturę cooler 
here in Vermont, there comes the time 
when we see a skim of ice over the pond 
and we begin to think of skating effort- 
lessly over that tempting, glassy-smooth 
surface. 

Perhaps the first test to see if the ice 
will bear is to send a fist-sized stone 
bouncing and sliding out on the ice. What 
a marvelous whooping noise it makes. 
Children of all ages love to throw stones 


out on the ice. (The ice harvesters of 
yesteryear used to dislike this practice 
because those stones got embedded in the 
ice and wrought havoc with their saws.) 

“Trust not one night’s ice,” goes a time- 
honored homily. Even if the stones don't 
break through after that first freeze, keep 
this adage in mind and also the next; 
“When it cracks it bears — when it bends 
it breaks.” An inch of ice is not enough, 
for in another old rule it says, “One inch 
— don't go; two inches — maybe; three 
inches — smali groups; four inches — 
Okay.” This is diametrically opposed to a 
fisherman’s rule once given me, which 
holds that, “Two inches for a car — three 
inches of elear ice for anything.” I 
wouldn’t want to go fishing with anyone 
following that rule, elear ice or not. 

If I were going to drive a car out on the 
ice, I would rely on the rule given in a 
military manuał which States that eight 
inches of elear ice is required. Moreover, 
if there was the slightest question in my 
mind about whether the ice was thick 
enough, I'd leave the doors ajar so I could 
make a quick exit. That same manuał says 
that four inches of good ice will support 
a single horse, an unloaded sled or a 
motorcycle, while ten inches of sound ice 
will hołd a two-and-one-half-ton truck 
lightly loaded. 

In another technical article, it States 
that elear ice, one-and-one-half inches 
thick, will support a person on skis or 
snowshoes. The fact that a person is wear- 
ing skis or snowshoes is important because 
they spread the individual’s weight over a 













larger area. Bindings of either skis or 
snowshoes should be worn loose when 
travelling over ice so they can be kicked 
off in an emergency. 

Although ten inches of good ice will 
support a two-and-one-half-ton truck, 
lightly loaded, it is suggested that the 
trucks should have a minimum interval 
between them of eighty-two feet. Motor 
sleds or snowmobiles require four inches 
of firm ice and should be spaced at thirty- 
three foot intervals. In order to keep this 
reąuired spacing, it’s only necessary to 
drag a colored cord of the proper length 
behind each vehicle, so the following 
members of the group will know how far 
to keep back. Parking intervals should 
be even morę widely spaced, for station- 
ary loads put greater stress on the surface. 

A good example of this principle is 
shown by the story of the Alaskan pros- 
pectors who set up a drilling rig on the 
ice of a lakę one day. The ice seemed 
thick enough at the time, but when they 
came back next morning to continue 
their work, the rig was at the bottom of 
the lakę. 

Notice that all of the rules given above 
mention either elear or firm ice. The 
problem of how much is enough is com- 
pounded greatly by heavy snowfalls over 
an existing ice sheet. Not only does the 
snów add considerable weight to the ice, 
but it also acts as an insultating blanket 
somewhat preventing the further growth 
of ice below. Another thing that snów 
does is depress the ice sheet enough so 


that water is forced out at the edges and 
finds its way between the ice and snów to 
form slush. 

In former times, when people wanted 
a fast growth of ice for skating and 
especially for ice harvesting, they would 
practice what is called “sinking the 
pond" after the first snowfall. A group of 
men armed with ice chisels would space 
themselves at six foot intervals and punch 
holes through the ice every six feet as they 
worked their way across the pond. The 
men's weight plus the weight of the snów 
would push the ice down enough so the 
water would flow freely out of the holes 
and spread over the snów. Then one good 
cold night was all that was required to 
get solid ice again. Subsequent snowfalls 
were then usually scraped off in order to 
maintain a steady growth of ice up to 
twelve inches or so (which, by the way, is 
the thickness I felt safe with for giving 
sleigh rides). And the ice does grow fast 
on cold days and nights. One time in 
January with the temperaturę hovering 
around zero I measured two and one- 
quarter inches of new ice formed in a 
twenty-four hour period. 

The wise ice traveller should have a 
number of things on his mind when he's 
out on the frozen surfaces of ponds and 
streams. Ice thickness and the depth of 
the snów cover seem to be the most obvi- 
ous but there are other signs that one 
should watch for as well. 

Out on an ice-covered pond, give wide 
berth to areas where brooks and streams 


eonie in. Here the moving water keeps 
the ice thin, sometimes for quite a 
distance out into the pond. Other danger 
spots to be considered are where the pond 
outlets are located. Even the middle of a 
lakę could have thin ice because of 
springs pumping up warm water from far 
below the surface. These dangerous spots 
are the most difficult of all to locate, 
especially with a snów cover on the ice. 

One reliable visual signal is a change in 
color — generally a darker shade of gray 
means the ice is thinning. The best way to 
find these thin ice-covered springholes is 
to carry an ice chisel and give the ice a 
resounding thump every few steps. Eski¬ 
mos do this all the time when they're 
walking on the ice and they are seldom 
found taking an inadvertent winter bath. 
If you are the first out over the ice and do 
locate some of these dangerous spots, it's 
a good public service to mark them well 
for the benefit of other travellers. Also, 
you should mark any spots where you 
have cut holes through the ice. 

Deadwater streams most nearly re- 
semble ponds and lakes with regard to 
their ice cover. The very slow moving 
water allows ice to form quickly and 
thickly when temperatures are cold en¬ 
ough and there are usually firm attach- 
ments of ice to the banks of deadwater 
streams. Quickwater streams, however, 
are morę treacherous. 

Running water doesn't freeze well — 
if at all. When it doesn't, there’s no prob¬ 
lem. The dangerous places are those 
where a skim of ice has formed and has 
then been covered by snów so the surface 
looks good and solid. Generally it isn’t, 
and the only prudent way to attempt a 
passage is to whack the ice with that 
handy chisel. Morę often than not you 
will see the whole unstable mass collapse 
and be drawn into the swirling waters. 
“Test before you step" is the adamant 
rule to follow, particularly when travel- 
ling on the ice of streams and rivers that 
have any considerable currents. Follow 
the rule anyway — it isn’t that much 
extra effort and it will help you avoid 
that chilly and potentially lethal surprise. 

The problem of determining how thick 
ice is deserves some finał comment. The 
usual method is to step out on the ice a 
few feet from shore and cut a hole with a 
chisel. Then take a measuring stick or 
string which has a hook at the end in 
order to catch the underside of the ice. 
It then is a simple matter to read the 
thickness directly from the instrument. 

But the really finał measure should be 
madę by the gauge of good judgement. 
How much ice is enough? Too much is 
just about right. c-0o 
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pers, ox-bows, rug-beaters and silence. 
And Randolph, Vermont is such a place. 
It was there, in an old home, on an old 
pantry shelf, that I found three cook- 
books — each written in the early part of 
this century, and each i 1 lustrating — in 
words and recipes — a special kind of 
life. 

The first one is called simply, Club 
Luncheon Given By The Randolph 
Women's Liter ary Club at the Congrega- 
tional Church Yestry, April 29, 1905. It 
was obviously printed and given out as a 
souvenir to those who attended. 



c/? Taste 
of the Past 


By Susan Thomas 


1 ’ll take ten to one, there are no old 
cookbooks in Las Vegas, Nevada. Or 
in Miami Beach, Florida. Or in Dallas, 
Texas. Or in Los Angeles, California. Oh, 
there may be, but you would only find 
them in antique shops — never in pan- 
tries. 

In order to find old cookbooks, you 
have to be in a special sort of place. A 
place where the words “old” and “old- 
fashioned” are not terms of derision. A 
place where there are homes with porches 
and pantries, instead of apartments with 
terraces and kitchenettes. A place where 
there are still generał Stores, church sup- 


The little book has only sixteen pages, 
but on nearly each there is a poem. I do 
not know who wrote them, but a logical 
guess would be one of the literary ladies. 
Of course, they signed only their recipes 
— not their poetry — so we will never 
know who wrote such pithy verse as: 

She measured out the butter 
with a very solemn air. 

The milk and sugar also, 

and she took the greatest care, 

To count the eggs correctly 
and add a little bit 
Of baking powder which, you know, 
beginners oft o mit. 

Then she stirred it all together 
and baked it a fuli hour, 

But she never quite forgave herself 
for leaving out the flour. 

Some of the recipes are better than the 
poetry — but most are decidedly not. 
Surprising? To say the least. We have all 
grown up adhering to the old adage that 
Grandma was The Greatest Cook Ever. 
And without the five speed electric blend- 
ers, mixers, measuring cups, automatic 
fry pans and all the accoutrements of 
modern cuisine, she could make the best 
(fili in the blank) in the world. But — 


judging from the Literary Club recipe — 
that just wasn’t true. 

Of course the problem with testing 
these old recipes lies in their ambiguous 
wording. Mrs. Abbie Tewksbery’s recipe 
for rolls is a prime example: 

RoIIs 

Milk, flour, butter, sugar, salt, yeast. 

Mix in a patent bread mixer. Serve 

with nice butter and syrup. 

That’s all folks. No telling us how 
much, or how long or at what tempera- 



Susan Thomas is a freelance special- 
izing in food and film. She is cur- 
rently working on her first novel and 
plans to finish it someday if she can 
stay long enough away from her 
refrigerator. 


turę — all of which makes things very 
difficult, at least for this cook. 

And Mrs. Tewksbery is by no means an 
extreme example. Because the other 
recipes in the Literary Club cookbook 
have at least one part that involves per- 
sonal judgment. Minę! Either they say 
use one or two eggs depending on size; 
one or two lemons depending on taste, or 
they don't say anything about how long a 
dish should cook, or they say “bakę 
quickly.” 
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Of course, the implication in all this is 
quite elear. It’s that they, 68 years ago, 
knew morę about cooking than I do now, 
because they had morę of a feel for the 
ingredients than I do now, and therefore 
they could get along with less information 
than I can now. Score one for the grand- 
mothers. 

But I am not given to quick surrender. 
I tried many of these Literary Club recipes 
and found them to be very bland, very 
sugary and very duli. So score one for me. 
This recipe, given by Mrs. M. E. Holmes, 
is a prime example: 

January Thaw 

2 cups brown sugar, 1 cup granu- 
lated, 1 cup milk or cream, smali 
piece of butter, 1 cup walnuts, chop- 
ped. Boil 12 mi nu te s. Beat until 
creamy. 



The town dentist must have had quite a 
flourishing business. 

But I don’t want to give the wrong im- 
pression. Not all the recipes were bad. In 
fact, it was interesting to see that some 
recipes were the real ancestors of what 
we make today. Take the “Richmond 
Maids Of Honor,” for example. Below 
is Mrs. Ella R. Draper’s attempt at what 
we make today. 

Richmond Maids Of Honor 

1 cup sweet milk, 1 cup sour milk, 

1 cup sugar, 1 or 2 smali lemons, 
depending on size, 5 egg yolks, bit of 
salt. 

Put all milk in a double boiler, cook 
till it curds. Strain through sieve. 
Beat sugar and eggs, add rind and 
juice of lemon. Linę patty pans with 
nice puff pastę. Fili mixture and 
bakę. A friend of minę w ho has 
eaten these in London says my recipe 
is just fine. 


Now, no matter what Ella’s friend 
says, there are a few things you may not 
know. First, in those days, milk was not 
homogenized, therefore it was thicker. 
And, if you use regular, modern homo¬ 
genized milk you will not get enough 
curds at all. So, if you want to try this 
recipe, you’d be well advised to buy 
either one half pound of farmer cheese, 
or one half pound of cottage cheese. Cut 
the sugar content to half a cup and 
do the rest of what she says. If you are a 
purist and want to make curds yourself, 
use one quart of whole milk. Bring milk 
to a boil and then add either one cup of 
room temperaturę yogurt, or two table- 
spoons of lemon juice. Bring to boil 
again. The curds, when strained, will 
yield about one cup. 

The second comment about this recipe 
has to do with Ella’s sentence about lining 
the “patty pans with a nice puff pastę.” 
She does not — and for good reason — 
explain how to make puff pastę. If she 
did, no morę recipes could be given in 
this book. In Julia Child’s Mastering The 
Art Of French Cooking, Volume II, a 
“nice puff pastę” takes three long pages 
of explanation. So I say, don’t bother. The 
Maids Of Honor filling can be used in any 
frozen tart or pie shell. The filling, plus 
shell, should bakę for about 45 minutes 
at 350 degrees. 

The last recipe in the Literary Club 
book is interesting. It is Mrs. G. E. Ladd’s 
veal souffle. Now, a souffle is always nice, 
and Mrs. Ladd knew she had something 
interesting . . . but using veal as a main 
ingredient? 

Veal — as most people believe — is 
pretty tasteless. And the veal souffle is 
itself very bland. But if you add one cup 
of commerically madę marinara sauce to 
it, it’s excellent. Here’s the recipe: 

Veal Souffle 

2 cups finely chopped veal, 1 tea- 
spoon finely chopped onion and 
parsley. Season well with salt, pepper 
and a tiny pinch of thyme and clove 
of garlic if preferred. Make a creme 
sauce by melting one tablespoon of 
butter, 2 tablespoons offlour and one 
cup of milk. Add the meat and sea- 




soning to the hot sauce; remove from 
fire and beat in the yolks of two 
eggs, or three. (Here add the mari¬ 
nara sauce). When the mixture iscool, 
beat in the stiff w hit es of the eggs, 
then put in individual dishes or bak- 
ing dish. Set dish in hot water and 
bakę in moderate oven for 20 min¬ 
utes. Serve while hot. 

Tied to the Literary Club recipe book 
in this Randolph pantry was another 
cookbook whose cover had been lost. 
Both were tied with an old silk shoestring, 
in addition to a crumbling rubber band 
— so at first glance they looked very 
much like one book. 

What was the other book? Down at 
the bottom, below the table of contents 
page, was the answer. In now-fading 
pencil was written “Randolph Women’s 
Club.” 

Judging from the style in which it was 
written, the Women’s Club cookbook 
was a bit morę recent than the Literary 
Club. For one thing, the Randolph 
Women’s Club cookbook used the word 
“baking soda,” whereas the Literary Club 
used an older word, “saleratus.” Further- 
more, the Women’s Club book is slightly 
morę definite about measurements. It also 
has a cooking and temperaturę table. A 
good guess about the age of this cook¬ 
book is between 1907 and 1910. It could 
not be much older than that, because the 
Literary Club cookbook and the Women’s 
Club cookbook have too many traits in 
common. In both, there is the same af- 
finity toward sugar: Here is the Women’s 
Club recipe for sugar pie. Sugar pie? 

Sugar Pie 

Linę a piąte with crust, laying a strip 
around the edge; fili the pie with dry 
mapie sugar; put a few smali piec es 
of butter and a little nutmeg. Pour 
over all two thirds cup of sweet 
cream. Put strips over top in any 
fancy way. 

Both books have ambiguously worded 
recipes: Notę the Randolph Women’s 
Club for spice cake: 

Spice Cake 

Yolk of one egg, x /i cup sugar, 
cup molasses, Vi cup sour milk, 
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teaspoon soda, l x /i cups flour, all 

kinds of spice. 

But these problems, if they can be 
called problems, can easily be overlooked 
in the Women’s Club cookbook — be- 
cause it is really morę than a cookbook. 
Not only do merchants in the area carry 
a bit of advertising, but this cookbook 
carries a list of home remedies, cookery 
for the sick, and hints for keeping a clean 
house. 

It begins with the Alphabet Of Success 

Attend carefully to details. 

Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well, then decide positively. 

Dare to do right, fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battles bravely. 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 

Hołd integriety (sic) sacredly. 

Injure not anothefs reputation. 

Join hands only with the virtuous. 

Keep your mind free from evil 
thoughts. 

Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few special acquaintances. 

Never appear what you are not. 

Observe good manners. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 

Respect the counsel of your parents. 

Sacrifice money rather than principle. 

Touch not, taste not, handle not 
intoxicating drinks. 

Use leisure for improvement. 

Venture not upon the threshold of 
wrong. 

Watch carefully over your passions. 

‘Xtend (sic) to everyone a kind 
greeting. 

Yield not to discouragement. 

Zealously labor for right, and success 
is certain. 

Well, success was definitely certain 
with these recipes. Below are some of the 
most unusual ones I have ever found any- 
where. 



Preserved Rosę Leaves 

Gather the roses in the morning dew 
and put petals in the sun until wilted; 
then put into covered glass and add 
the same ąuantity of su gar. Stir 
thoroughly. Repeat each morning 
until jar is flled. This is excellent in 
fruit or spice cake. 

The next recipe sounds like the true 
ancestor of Hawaiian Punch, except 
there are no Chemicals in it. 


Raspberry Shrub 

Pick over and rinse carefully three 
ąuarts of red raspberries and put into 
a stone jar. Cover them with pure 
cider vinegar and let stand for 24 
hours, then put into a bag and 
sąueeze out all the juice. Preparę 
three ąuarts morę of the berries, put 
in the juice and let stand another 24 
hours. Do not add any morę vinegar; 
then, sąueeze out the juice through a 
bag. Measure and allow one pound 



w hi te su gar to each pint juice; put in 
a ket tle and boil rapidly for 10 
minutes. Seal in pint jars or bottles. 
One cup of this added to one ąuart 
of cold water makes a delicious 
drink. 


The next recipe is used as a piekle side- 
dish. Instead of having diii piekłeś all the 
time, try some: 

Currant Catsup 

Four pounds whole currants, 1 V 2 
Ibs sugar, one pint vinegar, one table- 
spoon cinnamon, 1 tsp each salt, 
pepper and cloves; stew two hours. 
Boil currants and vinegar 1 Vt hours 
before adding spić es. 

With a cookbook as old as this one, 
you would surely imagine there to be 
many mapie sugar recipes, but surpris- 
ingly there are only a few. Here are the 
best ones: 

Mapie Parfait 

Beat yolks of 6 eggs till very creamy, 
add three fourths cup of mapie 
syrup; place mixture on stove, stir- 
ring constantly until it has thickened 
enough to make a thick coating on 
the spoon. Tum into bowl and beat 
until cold, w hen it should be very 
light and creamy; add V 2 oz. gelatine 



dissohed in three tablespoons of 
cold water; beat five minutes. Lastly, 
whip one pint of cream stiff and 
mix lightly with egg mixture; tum 
into mold and let stand three hours. 

Mapie Sugar Bisque 

Beat the yolks of four eggs into one 
cup of mapie syrup, put this mixture 
on the stove and stir all the time 
until it thickens; set away to cool. 
Beat the w hi te s of four eggs, add 
one pint of cream and the cooked 
mixture and freeze as ice cream. 

Last, but certainly not least in this 
cookbook are the recipes for home 
remedies. It’s hard to realize that our 
grandparents and great-grandparents 
didn't have Alka-Seltzer or Excedrin to 
ease aches and pains. If you had indi- 
gestion, you had to suffer with it, or else 
make something like this: 

one teaspoon powdered rhubarb, 
l /i teaspoon soda, Vi teaspoon es- 
sence of spearmint, two teaspoons 
sugar; pour one cup of boiling water 
over and let stand and settle. Dose 
one teaspoon or one tablespoon at 
night or after me ais. 

If you had a bad cough, you had to 
suffer with it, or you could make this: 

Onion Cough Syrup 

Six large onions cooked in one ąuart 
vinegar until soft, then strain and 
sąueeze out all the juice. Add three 
pounds of loaf sugar and when cold 
add two ounces Tincture of Lobelia. 

Personally, 1 would rather suffer. 
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Our Pomfret Friend Updates the Past 

To Offer Some 
Sturdy Dishes 

By Frank Lieberman 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 


T he long arm of coincidence was working overtime when 
Susan Thomas was puzzling over some of the recipes she 
found in Randolph ( see preceding pages). For at the same time, 
all unbeknownst, our friend in Pomfret was having a similar ex- 
perience with some even older cookbooks in the Vermont His- 
torical Library in Montpelier. 

Like Ms. Thomas, our friend found many of the recipes 
enigmatic, to put it kindly, and though most verged on the 
prosaic, there were a few which gave promise of well-flavored 
dishes. Some of these our friend has managed to put into mod¬ 
ern terms and would like to suggest two of the most successful 
for a sturdy winter dinner. 

from The New England Economical Housekeeper 
by Mrs. E. A. Howland, published by E. P. Walton, 
Montpelier, 1845 


Into a heavy lidded casserole 
2 onionSy sliced and 
lightly browned 
2 carrots, sliced 
4 single stalks 
celery, sliced 
1 turnip (opt.) diced 


1 clove garlic , mashed 
Va cup marinade vinegar 
Vi cup dry red winę 

Va cup sherry 

2 Tbspn sweet vermouth 
Va cup water 


and the tied-up meat. Cover and place in middle of hot oven, 
reduce heat immediately to 250° and cook for 3Vi to 4 hours, 
turning the meat once at the half way mark. 

When tender, remove meat to hot platter and thicken gravy 
with 1 tspn cornstarch which has been soaking in Va cup mari¬ 
nade. Boil rapidly and stir well for 5 minutes, correct seasoning 
and serve with braised onions and carrots and plenty of rice, 
noodles or mashed potatoes for the gravy. Contrary to Mrs. 
Howland, our friend finds this dish far better hot than cold. 


Until he saw it in The Household Recipe Book our innocent 
friend had never heard of Queen of Puddings but was intrigued 
by the name. Besides, who could resist trying anything which 
is, purportedly, “the richest pudding known to the science of 
cookery?” Not our friend! 

His first Q. of Ps. was a deplorable affair that was bland, 
sweet and leaden, but subsequent experiments have produced 
something which is morę to his, and his queen's, taste. 


from The Household Recipe Book 
published by Loren B. Lord, Burlington, Yermont, c. 1871. 


BEEF A-LA-MODE 

Choose a piece of thick flank of a fine heifer or ox, cut it into 
long slices; some fat bacon but quite free from yellow; let it be 
nearan inch thick; dip them into vinegar, and then into a season¬ 
ing ready prepared, of salt, black pepper, allspice and clove, all 
in a fine powder, with parsley, chives, thyme, savory, and knotted 
mar jor am, shred as smali as possible and well mixed. With a 
sharp knife make holes deep enough to let in the larding, then 
rub the beef over with the seasoning, and bind it up tight with 
tape. Set it in a well-tinned pot over a fire, or rather stove; 3 or 
4 onions must be fried brown and put to the beef with 2 or 3 
carrots, 1 turnip, a head or two of celery, and a smali ąuantity of 
water; let it simmer gently 10 or 12 hours, or till extremely ten¬ 
der, turning the meat twice; to be cut in slices and eaten cold. 

BEEF A-LA-MODE, 1973 (serves 4) 

2 Ibs beef brisket 9 strips lean bacon 

1 garlic clove, hahed baked 10 minutes 

1 bay leaf cider vinegar 

Trim excess fat, then cut meat into 6 strips approximately 1 
inch thick and 7 or 8 inches long. Dry meat well, then brown 
on all sides in hot bacon fat, about 15 minutes. Put meat in 
deep rectangular pan as near to size of meat (as a bundle), with 
the halved garlic and bay leaf and cover with cider vinegar. 
Marinate in refrigerator 24 to 48 hours, to tenderize the meat. 
Then, when ready to cook meat, grind up. 

Vi tspn black pepper corns 2 cloves 

seeds from 3 car damom pods 3 w hole allspice 

and mix with the following dried herbs, rubbed to powder: 

1 Tbspn parsley Vi tspn marjoram 

1 Tbspn chopped chives Va tspn thyme 

Vi tspn savory 2 tspn salt 

Take meat from marinade (save it) and roli each strip in the 

mixed seasonings. Form meat into a bundle consisting of 3 lay- 
ers of bacon, 2 of meat, and “bind it up” with heavy white 
butcher’s twine. Set oven at 450°. 


QUEEN OF PUDDINGS 

Take one pint of nice bread crumbs, add 1 quart of milk, 1 cup 
of sugar, the yolks of 4 eggs, well beaten, the rind of a fresh 
lemon grated fine, a piece of butter the size of an egg, then bakę 
until done. Now beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add- 
ing a teacup fuli of powdered sugar in which has previously been 
stirred the juice of the lemon. Spread over the pudding a layer 
ofjelly (any kind to your taste) then pour the whites of the eggs 
over and place in the oven until browned. It is the richest 
pudding known to the science of cookery. 

QUEEN OF PUDDINGS, 1973 (serves 4 to 6) 

OVEN AT 350° 


2 cups milk 

Vi cup breadcrumbs 
1 Tbspn butter 
Vi 

3 
1 


1 tspn vanilla extract 

2 Tbspn Medford or 
Jamaica rum 

nut meg 
Va cup raisins 
4 Tbspn sugar 


cup sugar 
eggs 

med. lemon 

thick jam, whatever you like 


Heat milk over Iow fire with grated rind of lemon. Add butter 
and V 2 cup sugar and when all dissolved mix in breadcrumbs 
with wire whisk so there are no lumps. Let cool 10 minutes. 

Separate eggs. Beat yolks into milk, adding vanilla, rum and 
rather a lot of fresh grated nutmeg. Let stand half an hour, then 
add Va cup raisins, pour into well-greased 1 Vi quart ovenproof 
bowl and bakę in 350° oven 1 hour. 

Remove from oven and let cool 10 minutes, during which 
time beat egg whites, adding 2 Tbspn sugar gradually as you 
beat. When eggs are stiff but not rigid fold in 2 morę Tbspn 
sugar and juice of the lemon. 

Finally, cover top of pudding with thick layer of jam, then 
spread beaten egg whites over jam and put pudding back into 
350° oven for 12 to 15 minutes, until lightly browned. 

Serve cool and, by the way, our friend wonders if anyone 
knows of a King of Puddings? 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


It may be written on some restaurant menu somewhere, but I 
can't recall even seeing the description “Real, genuine New 
York mapie syrup" to gild the presentation of pancakes, waffles 
or whatever. It's always genuine Vertnont mapie syrup being 
culinarily bragged about. And while 1 would never want to 
suggest that any menu ever fibbed about its presentations, it’s 
hard to imagine Vermont producing the amount of mapie syrup 
for which it is credited. 

The situation is somewhat like the first New World voyage 
of the good ship Mayflower. If all the ancestors credited for 
enduring that passage were actually on board, they would have 
had to have been stacked like cord wood. Or else the ship’s size 
would have dwarfed the Queen Elizabeth //. To get back to the 
point from which this simile meandered, if all the claimed 
Vermont syrup were actually tapped in Vermont, the State 
would have border-to-border Mapie trees. And what kind of 
reflection would that be on Vermont’s fine Spruce, Pine, Birch 
or Elm? 

The truth is that Vermont has traditionally and statistically 
been the nation’s second leading producer of mapie syrup — 
trailing New York State year after year. Until this present one. 
In 1973, Vermont ascended to first place among the nation’s 
syrup producers. A chilly Spring in the northeastern part of the 
State raised the annual yield to 344,000 gallons. 

That will satisfy a lot of pancakes. And make a lot of 
restaurant menus real and genuine. 

In the last Post-Boy, we reported that an amiable Labrador 
retriever was named Deputy Attorney General by the Legisla- 
ture. The declaration was reąuested by the Deputy’s immediate 
superior and owner, State’s Attorney General Kimberly Cheney. 
Apparently the good people of Bennington were moved to show 
a similar degree of canine consciousness. Several months ago 
the town’s Board of Selectmen authorized $200 for the purchase 
of a giant schnauzer. And the dog is now a full-fledged member 
of the Bennington police force. 

The idea was originally presented by Mrs. Avis Hurley who 
offered to train the dog for the department if the town agreed 
to purchase and maintain it. It seemed like a good idea all 
around and now Bennington is the only town in Yermont with 
a police dog on its force. A friendly police dog, at that. 

For a smali ($5) fee, Vermont motorists may select the letters 
and/or numerals on their motor vehicle license plates. While 
a number of five-letter words immediately comes to mind for 
our own motor vehicle, the morę budget-conscious member of 
our family will not hear of that sort of monetary dalliance. 
Others, not so encumbered with frugality, enjoy some personal 
license piąte proclamations: A local realtor has license piąte 
“HOMES” while a certain free spirit sports the predictable 


“PEACE.” Dorothy Moss, Adoption Supervisor in the Division 
of Social Services, never drives anywhere without announcing 
her cause. “ADOPT,” her license piąte says. “It pays to adver- 
tise,” she adds. The most fervent piąte might belong to the His- 
torical Society’s Wally Hubbard whose five letter message is 
“DIG VT.” Perhaps the most light-hearted piąte belongs to ex- 
governor Deane C. Davis whose reading is simply “EX GOY.” 

It should be stated here that a book well worth reviewing and 
reading was omitted from those mentioned by Charles T. Mor- 
rissey in his book review column on page 60. The book is Abby 
Hemenways Yermont, published by The Stephen Greene Press 
and selected and edited by Brenda C. Morrissey. The book was 
originally proposed by the aforementioned Charles T. — 
husband of the editor — and is a unique and expertly distilled 
condensation of the five-volume Yermont Historical Gazetteer 
gathered by the irrepressible Ms. Hemenway through the mid- 
Nineteenth Century. It is a colossal document of Vermont from 
its infancy until its participation in the Civil War and Ms. 
Morrissey’s edited version is literally crammed with delightful 
and informative nuggets of historical merit. It is highly 
recommended. 

I want to thank here the number of photographers who offered 
pictures of last winter’s meteorological phenomenon — the 
formation of Snów Rollers (see page 32). As is very often the 
case, the prolific photographer from Shelburne — Clyde Smith 
— was here first with the most. Some photographers become 
discouraged when they measure themselves against’s Clyde’s 
unequalled productivity but perhaps he can provide them with 
something to shoot for. (Please: for, not at.) 

The most prominent display in the Pavilion s Museum for 
Vermont in Montpelier is the Stephen Daye Press, the first press 
ever used in Vermont, circa 1778. Wracked from years of 
service and several moves by oxcart, the press was obviously 
too pooped to print the invitations announcing the Museum's 

opening, but that did start some 
ideas flying. 

Everett Houghton, master carpen- 
ter of Woodstock, skillfully remade 
one strategie wooden member 
and squared and reassembled the 
carriage as true as it had ever been. 
Robert Bourdon, expert blacksmith 
of Greensboro, provided missing 
handwrought parts. The Vermont 
Marble Company replaced the 
stone. And the press was readied 
to give its first demonstration — a reprinting of Governor Chit- 
tenden’s Thanksgiving Day Proclamation of 1778. 

Animal Barometer Adages was the subject in an item in last 
Autumn’s Post Boy and we asked if readers had others to offer. 
You did. From Dorothy Barth of Hyde Park, N.Y.: 

“A fly on your nose, you slap and it goes, 

If it comes back again, it will bring a good rain.” 

“When the wind’s in the north, the fish to bite are loath, 

When the wind’s in the south, they come with open mouth. 
When the wind's in the east, they won't bite in the least, 

When the wind’s in the west, 'tis time they bite the best.” 

And from Lawrence Brooks of Stonington, Conn., we were given 
these timeless weather predictors: 

“If the hair in a horse’s ear is thick, a cold winter's due.” 

“Bees nesting high off the ground indicates a mild winter.” 
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“When a rabbit’s ears get longer, the winter is going to be 
snowy.” 

And finally this method of determining the temperaturę from 
Janet Churchill Elliott of Dover Plains, N.Y.: 

“Count the number of times a cricket chirps in one minutę, 
multiply chirps by 23, divide by 100 and add 40 degrees. 

You will then have the Fahrenheit temperaturę.” 

Łaziły, we bought a thermometer. 

The picture by John Lesch which appeared in the Montpelier- 
Barre Times-Argus last summer may have raised some questions 
but the explanation is really quite simple. See, there were these 
four cows who decided to meet at the intersection of State High- 
way 12 and Routes 2 and 302 for a brief interchange when an 
alarmed fork-lift tractor operator, upon seeing them, collided 



with a cattle truck causing the Montpelier fire department to 
rush an engine to the scene which, as it invariably does, caused 
a smali crowd to gather and chat with local police officers who 
were otherwise busy unsnarling the ensuing traffic jam. Or if 
that’s not perfectly elear, ask Lesch. He was there at the time. 

Twenty years ago, in his regular Yermont Life column “At the 
Sign of the Quil 1the late Arthur Wallace Peach proposed the 
formation of a club. He placed no prohibitive stipulations for 
membership in the club, but Pm surę he envisioned it as being 
nothing morę than a decidedly limited gathering of Vermont- 
ophiles. It was the “251” club, named for the 251 cities and 
towns in the State. The only requirement Mr. Peach imposed for 
membership was a desire of the members to visit each and every 
one of those cities and towns. And his use of the word “visit” 
was literał. He didrft mean drive through, fly over or set foot in. 
He meant visit. Say hello. Get acquainted. Make a friend. 

And how many people — Vermont natives or otherwise - 
could seriously entertain such a desire? Because among those 
251 cities and towns (with an emphasis on towns: Vermont has 
only nine cities), there are some that are decidedly remote. Oth- 
ers are generally unpopulated. And a few are virtually inaces- 
sible. How many people have the time or inclination to visit 
every single one? 

In 1954, the club's membership was, to put it kindly, modest. 
Mr. Peach was a member and Huntley Palmer of St. Johnsbury 
was a member. They were “plus” members, having already 
accomplished the multi-visiting feat — and they comprised the 
entire membership. 

Today the “251” club has a Board of Directors, a quarterly 
newsletter, car identification plates and a membership of nearly 


2,500 people. One becomes a member simply by sending his or 
her name and address and the annual membership fee of $1.00 
payable to “251” club and address it to Mrs. Lillias M. Bailey, 
Secretary, 27 Deerfield Drive, Montpelier, Vermont, 05602. 
Along with these minor formalities, prospective members must 
express their interest in visiting Vermont’s disparate 251. Until 
the ultimate goal has been accomplished, they are considered 
“minus” members. But they are still members — in good stand- 
ing — and with a perfect, in-writing excuse to take that shel- 
tered, unmarked side road during a Sunday ride or a summer 
visit. 

Two new Vermont-oriented publications have madę their debut, 
and both promise to add knowledge and raise some questions in 
this multi-faceted and ever-evolving State. Wed like to take ad- 
vantage of our seniority for the moment and extend our warmest 
welcome to both. 

The first, which published its first issue last winter, is Echo 
Yermont — an environmental ąuarterly. In its first issue, Editor 
Charlotte McCartney stated the quarterly’s purpose is to be 
“dedicated to the preservation of rural life and the environ- 
ment.” Subscription information can be obtained from the 
magazine at Thetford Center, Vt. 05075. 

The second publication, a monthly journal of no-nonesense 
news and commentary in newspaper tabloid form, is the yer¬ 
mont Times , published and edited by Edward G. Picket. For 
subscription information, one can write to Vermont Timespa- 
pers, Fair Haven, Vt. 05743. 

To give credit where credit is due: our thanks to Francis Dietz 
of the Pillars Antiques in Taftsville for use of her 1914 Sears 
Roebuck catalog to illustrate Susan Thomas’ “A Taste of the 
Past” (page 47). And for the same article, several old illustrations 
were taken from Miss Parloas Kitchen Companion, lent to us 
by John McDill ofWoodstock. 

The old doli and her spoon used in the picture illustrating our 
food feature on page 51 was lent by Mrs. Hillary Underwood, 
antique dealer of Woodstock. 

The fine old photographs that help illustrate Elisabeth KeinTs 
article on Ice Cutting (page 40) were loaned to us by Mrs. 
Bernice Davis of Montpelier whose late husband was an active 
ice harvester in Brookfield. 

Finally, I was drawn into a discussion recently by someone who 
insisted that Yermont Life once had an illustrated rather than 
photographed front cover. I argued that such could never be the 
case — the camera’s eye is simply too accurate and overpower- 
ing to compete with a palette or water colors. I insisted that 
Yermont Life has never once had an illustrated cover. 

And naturally, I was correct. The magazine has had an 
illustrated cover not once but on three separate occasions: a 
Norman Rockwell painting in Summer, 1947; a copy of a wood- 
cut of Montpelier in Spring, 1950; and a lithograph of Burling¬ 
ton Harbor in the Summer of 1 959. 

“A camera just does the same old thing over and over again,” 
insisted this particular art patron. “People want to see the dif- 
ferent moods and characters of Vermont that can be created 
with a paint brush.” 

I argued, not without validity I thought, that Vermont land- 
scape needs no improvements from an artist’s touch. And 
furthermore, the very precise art of photography can capture a 
myriad of moods and shades of character. 

The discussion ended in a draw and I agreed to throw it to 
this open forum. Morę illustrations in Yermont Life? The 
majority will rule. c£>o 
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In Vermont, nothing 
is so delicate, elocjuent 
and potentially perilous as 

THE LAST 
STORM OF 
WINTER 

Written and photographed 
by RichardW. Brown 


Yrinter is indisputably Vermonts 
longest season. For fve months it 
stretches and stalls and lingers into 
months that should bring spring 
rains. Snów cotnes before the last 
autumn leaues have fallen and still 
remains as thefrst spring leaves 
appear. In late March, however, 
when thejirst perceptible warmth 
filters into the air and bare patches 
appear on the Southern slopes of 
hillsides, it is easy to forget that one 
last ineuitable storm will come. 

This is the time of year when the 
earth seems to hang in a precarious 



balance between the two most 
opposite seasons. The wind has lost 
its edge and streams show blue-black 
water instead of ice. Responding to 
this pause in the seasons, barn 
animals grow impatient in their 
stanchions and crows emerge from 
the woods tofeed in the bare spots 
and gather noisily in pines. 

This is also the time of year when 
the last snów of real consequence 
occurs, making an emphatic fourish 
of winter s departure. The last 
storm of the winter falls heavy and 
wet, making up in weight what it 







lacks in intensity. Unlike the dry y 
wind-driven fakes of mid-season, 
the finał storm's snows fali with 
little wind\ almost hypnotically, and 
in seeming slow motion. It does 
not drift after falling hut rather, it 
clings. The thickfakes huild one 
upon another slowly, forming odd 
piles on fenceposts and rocks. Tree 
hranches already damp from the early 
thaw are quickly whitened—creating 
strange coral irnages on once familiar 
maples and spruce. 

As a rule this fnal storm seems to 
prefer late afternoon for its beginning 
and the following morning for its 
end. If it lasts until midday, it runs 
the risk of degenerating into rain. 

At its conclusion it leaves a world of 
delicate beauty and silent destruction. 
For it is this last snów, with its 
great weight and tenacity, which 
brings down electrical wires and 
time-weakened tree limbs . It bends 
the poplars and birches into fatal 
arches. Long neglected barns with 
shiftedfoundations and rotted timbers 


The photographs on these and the following 
pages were taken mostly in the Connecticut 
River Valley, after a snowstorm in late March. 
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arefinally collapsed by their added 
winter weight. 

Like its counterpart, Indian summer, 
however, this second winter is short- 
lived. The silence oj its coming is 
quickly foliowed by the sounds of its 
exit—the soft sounds oj snów falling 
from branches or the morę pronounced 
rush of snów sliding from a roof By 
late afternoon roads are bare and the 
south facing hillsides once again show 
patches oj brown — soon, now, to be 
green. Winter s annual rite of passage, 
thatfnal exiting exclamation point, 
has come and gone. 
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Richard Brown, who wrote and photographed this 
feature, has opted for a farmer s life and raises 
sheep, cows and chickens on his farm outside Barnet. 

He still fnds time to “ dabble ” with typewriter and camera. 
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VERMONT 
LIFE 1 974 
CALENDAR 



Our bright new WALL CALENDAR fea- 
tures 14 beaudful Verinont scenes with notę 
space provided on the calendar pages. $1.95. 



ms 


The newest ENGAGEMENT BOOK 
is also one of the most colorful. Spiral 
bound for easy desk use, the book 
serves as a useful daily reminder that 
doubles as a scenie portfolio, with one 
color reproduction accompanying 
each week of the year. It measures 
5 3/4 by 8 1/4 inches and is packed in 
its own sturdy mailing carton. Lim¬ 
ited supply, $2.95. 


Send Seasons (jreetinęjs ... £very 


VERMONT LIFE arrives with the seasons, 
and crystallizes each with a portfolio of breath- 
taking photographs by the area’s outstanding 
photographers. Each issue also contains 
articles on the people of Vermont — those who 
typify the present and those who will shape 
the futurę. The magazine also recognizes the 
importance of the past. Frequent articles are 
devoted to the people and events of the past 
two centuries which have helped forge 
Vermont life as it is today. 

To subscribe to VERMONT LIFE, either 
for yourself or for those you wish to rememl>er 
all year ’round, please use the convenient 
order form enclosed in this copy. 

And don’t forget the other fine Vermont 
products: the three rare TRADE POSTERS, 
and the VERMONT BOOK OF NATURĘ 
by Ronald Rood. 
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Two Vermont favorites are Ralph 
Nading Hill’s great historical adventure, 
BRIAN SEAWORTHY ($6.95) and Noel 
Perrin’s poetic but practical guide for a 
growing cottage industry, AMATEUR 
SUGAR MAKER ($4.50) 



Some folks swear they’re true, 
and others smile tolerantly, but 
everyone enjoys the 13 folk tales 
in the perennial Vermont best 
seller, MISCHIEF IN THE 
MOUNTAINS, 176 pages, $5.95 


Season oj the D%ar 



Our JIGSAW PUZZLES which challenge 
any solver feature the “Four Seasons” and 
“Yermont Gooking.” They are $4.00 each. 


YERMONT 



VERMONT: A SPECIAL WORLD remains 
the most breath taking and extensive color 
pictorial record of Vermont ever published. 
Included with 142 magnificent views of this 
special world are informative essays on its 
historie past and growing present. 

A treasure, for $15. 
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On Books 


CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 


P eople who live in Vermont by choice, and write about their 
experiences, cannot be accused of gilding the lily. In fact 
they often combine an affection for Vermont with candor about 
the demands it imposes on its residents. In several recent books, 
the messages to newcomers and others thinking about locating 
in Vermont can be summarized clearly: be prepared to do lots 
of hard work, to meet hazards and disappointments, but also to 
enjoy these encounters. 

Take, for example, the new edition of Samuel R. Ogden's 
book, This Country Life: Making The Most Of The Simple Life 

(Rodale Press, $7.95). Yes, this is Sam Ogden of Landgrove who 
held forth in these columns for years as the regular book critic 
for Yermont Life, and his book is a thoroughly updated revision 
of one published under the same title in 1946. “That move to 
Vermont in 1929 was the best thing we ever did,” Sam asserts, 
“and now, looking back over morę than forty years marked by 
their share of tragedy and privations and sorrow, we would not 
have played it differently for all the tea in China.” 

But Sam is forthright about whether others would share his 
joy. “If you want to live in the country,” he advises, “be surę 
that you are being tough-minded about it. Be of good courage 
but do not ever say that I did not tell you what you were getting 
in for.” 

Elsewhere he warns: “When we Ogdens came to the country, 
there were some people who thought of life in an unimproved 
house back on a dirt road, buffeted by bitter winds and drifted 
deep with snów in winter, isolated and quiet, as unbearable. 
There are still some who hope somehow to transplant the cheap 
distractions of the city to the countryside, and thereby make the 
country bearable to them. Attitudes and convictions such as 
these are the outgrowth of a false set of values. If those holding 
them hope for an adeąuate reward for their labors, and those 
hopes are based upon economic and technical conceptions and 
profit motives, or if their tastes are based on cheap TV and 
movie excitements, then my sincerest advice is to stay away 
from the rural life.” 

Being at peace with country life is also a central theme in 
Ronald Rood’s new book, Who Wakes The Groundhog? (Nor¬ 
ton, $6.95). He tells of a friend who was cross-country skiing in 
the woods a few miles from the Rood home in Lincoln. This 
skier poked his ski pole at an oddly shaped snowdrift, curious to 
know what was beneath it. The snowdrift crumbled away, re- 
vealing a clump of heavy black moss, but the moss moved, and 
blinked an eye. “That was all the information my friend needed,” 
Rood writes. “The strange snowdrift, it turned out, was the body 
of a slumbering bear.” 

A dangerous situation? You bet! “Although the black bear 
normally shuns contact with humans, there was no telling what 


this creature would do when it found itself face to face with an 
intruder,” Rood explains. “The question remained unanswered, 
however. Befogged by sleep, the bear's bleary eyes failed to dis- 
cern the skier, who stood as though rooted to the spot. Its keen 
sense of smell failed to pick out any unusual scent, either. The 
animal returned to its nap while my friend, who said his heart 
was pounding so hard he was surę it would wake the bear again, 
waited five minutes before setting a new woodland cross-country 
ski record.” 

Elsewhere Rood tells about other out-of-doors adventures — 
like the Vermonter who was following the tracks of a buli moose 
and suddenly realized he had walked in a big circle and the buli 
moose could be behind him. “I headed for the nearest tree,” 
Rood’s friend recounted. “And it’s lucky I did. That buli moose 
came out of a thicket like a locomotive. I got to that tree about 
twenty feet ahead of him.” 

Telling how deer are not always shy but can be pugnacious, 
Rood remarks how every autumn or two an aroused buck will 
chase a human out of the woods. 

And the weather? Vermont authors are not reluctant to tell 
how cold the winters can be, or how long one waits for spring 
to come. Dianę Globus of North Bennington, in Digging It: 
How To Grow Things Naturally (Dial Press, $5.95), describes 
an experience many Vermonters have felt: “In the very early 
spring, the first time one of those crystalline, sunny days floats in 
from nowhere over the leaden dregs of winter, you jump into the 
old sneakers or the new tromping shoes and take the spade in 
eager hand — but, alas, only to hear it clank uselessly against 
the still frozen, barren breast of Mother Earth.” And Rood 
notes about the melting of frozen rivers that “Hard-bitten Ver- 
monters, even as they watch the great floes plunge downstream, 
remind each other that the ice has to go out three times before 
spring is here for keeps.” 

So why live in Vermont, you ask? The answer is that each of 
these authors cherishes the rhythm of the seasons, the beauty of 
the environment, and the satisfaction of hard work. 

Rood describes snow-shoeing near his home on a Saturday 
morning in January: “The sun was bright, but the temperaturę 
was well below zero and the frost crystals sparkled in the calm 
air above the mountain stream whose waters had not yet frozen 
over. It was one of those splendid days when the crunch of the 
snowshoes and the joy of living were all anyone would ever 
wish.” 

Dianę Globus tells how gardening finally brings its rewards: 
“Perhaps there is no finer way to begin a day than to roli up 
your pant legs and tiptoe through the morning dew to cut a cool, 
ripe melon from the vine and snip a handful of fresh herbs to 
stir into your eggs. To have a garden growing naturally in your 
life is to have your life growing naturally in a garden.” 

And Sam Ogden advises you not to carry cash in the country: 
“It can fali out if you climb over walls in the woods or through 
fences when you go through the fields, or if you go down under a 
car to help a neighbor who is stuck. It can drop out of your 
pocket without you ever noticing it if you happen to run and 
leap and turn handsprings with the children because you are all 
so glad to be living in the country now.” 

“Labor is sweet,” says Sam. If you agree, you’11 like Vermont. 

Hard work as a virtue, of course, is closely related to thrift 
and economy. Putting Food By by Ruth Hertzberg (long-time 
home economist in Windham County), the late Beatrice Vaughan 
of East Thetford, and Janet Greene of West Dover (Stephen 
Greene Press, $3.95) takes its title from the country expression 
to “put by,” meaning to save something you can’t use now for 
the time when you'11 need it. This book offers all sorts of tips — 
such as using an old refrigerator as a smoke box (you can prob- 
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ably recover one from the town dump, but be surę the hinges 
were not damaged irreparably when the doors were removed 
before the box was discarded). Another tells how Vermont 
farmers put wrapped apples in old milkcans with tight lids (thus, 
as the apples respire, they provide their own humidity). Those 
cans are not used now for storing milk sińce bulk-tank regula- 
tions went into effect, but their usefulness for other purposes 
is elear. 

There is much about hard work in a short novel concerning 
the coming-of-age of a Shaker lad in Vermont in the 1920’s. 
This is entitled A Day No Pig Would Die (Knopf, $4.95), by 
Robert Newton Peck, a native Vermonter now Iiving in Connect¬ 
icut. “Do you know what makes Vermont a good State?” the 
father, a butcher, asks his son in this novel. The father answers 
his own question: “It’s simple as beans. Here in this State we 
know just two things. We can turn grass into milk and corn into 
hogs.” 

Peck’s novel has gems of humor in it, but there are no belly- 
laughs in Haunted New England: A Devilish View Of The 
Yankee Past by Mary Eastman and Mary Bolte (Chatham Press, 
$8.50). A couple of chilling tales among the 30-odd spine- 
tinglers in this volume are centered in Vermont. One is about 
that time-honored custom (or hoax, if you insist) about freezing 
old folks for the winter. Another, called “The Gruesome In¬ 
strument,” is from Brattleboro and is worthy of Mischief In 
The Mountains, the Vermont Life anthology published in 1970, 
but somehow it escaped the attention of the editors of that 
volume. If you like to read spooky tales on cold windy nights 
when the walls and floors crack in ways you never heard before, 
Haunted New England is perfect for you. 

To warm the blood, rather than chill it, is The Connecticut 
River, with text by Evan Hill and photographs by William Steki 
(Wesleyan University Press, $9.95). In the spring, 1973, issue of 
Yermont Life this correspondent explained the historical dif- 
ferences which distinguish Vermont from New Hampshire, 
despite the tendency among some uninformed commentators to 
depict Vermont and New Hampshire as two peas in the same 
pod. Oh, how I wish 1 had this book in hand when I wrote that 
column! It notes that “Vermont seems greener than New 
Hampshire despite its being simply one of two slopes draining 
into the stream at their bottom junction. Yet it is true. The 
Vermont side is indeed greener.” The explanation? The glacier 
scraped much morę harshly at New Hampshire’s peaks, leaving 
them stoney and exposed. Also, Vermont remained pastorał 
while New Hampshire became morę industrialized. Ali of this is 
well known in Vermont, but it is heartening to see it printed in 
a book so the unenlightened can see it for themselves. 

Reading about people who located in Vermont in the years 
before World War II, we are repeatedly startled by the amaz- 
ingly Iow prices they paid for their property. Sinclair Lewis 
bought three hundred rolling acres and two venerable farmhouses 
in Barnard, complete with a breathtaking view of Mount As- 
cutney, for $10,000 in 1928. This is told by Marion Sanders in 
Dorothy Thompson: A Legend In Her Time (Houghton 
Mifflin, $10.00). Miss Thompson, married to Sinclair Lewis, 
had deep affection for the Barnard home. Paul Blanshard tells 
in his autobiography, Personal and ControversiaI (Beacon Press, 
$7.95) that in 1941 he bought 55 acres and a run-down wooden 
house on Sawnee Bean Hill in Thetford for $600. Blanshard 
wrote much of his memoir in that Thetford home. 

Not only have Vermont land values inereased remarkably in 
recent years but the trend of prices paid for antiques is also 
“unbelievab!y upward.” This is the judgment of William and 
Georgia Farwell, two Montpelier natives who have conducted 
an antiques appraisal service in Rutland for the past 20 years. 


Their book, What Is It Worth? Adviee On Buying And Selling 
Antiques (Charles E. Tuttle Company, $2.95 in paperback) also 
disputes the frequently heard lament that fine antiques are be- 
coming scarce. Common things of the pots-and-pans variety 
often draw ridiculously high prices at country auctions, they 
say, while items of real value are sometimes missed even by 
experienced auctioneers. Once an auctioneer started the bidding 
on George Durrie’s painting, “Home For Thanksgiving,” at $ 100, 
and was amazed to have it finally sold for $2,600. “The auction¬ 
eer was almost overcome,” they report, “and had to be assisted 
to an adjoining woodshed and given a drink of cold water.” 

The Farwells offer shrewd advice on how to buy antiques 
intelligently. If you are looking at a round-top table, for 
example, and wondering if it is an original piece or a good copy, 
they suggest you measure the diameter in all directions. If the 
dimensions are all the same you are probably looking at a 
reproduction, not an antique. Why? “Wood shrinks contrary to 
the grain,” they explain, “and a really old top will measure one 
half to a fuli inch less across the grain.” 

Since Vermonters love to buy at bargain prices we notę an¬ 
other paperback from the Tuttle Company, The Homemade 
Beer Book, by Vrest Orton. This is a $2.95 reprint of a volume 
privately printed in 1932 which has fetched up to $150 on the 
rare book market. The 1932 edition was entitled Proceedings 
Of The Company Of Amateur Brewers, and only 300 copies 
were issued. Recipes for “Vermont Ginger Beer” and “Brattle¬ 
boro Beer” may interest thirsty readers who want to make home 
brew. We were interested in learning that Ceres, the goddess of 
agriculture in Roman mythology, and whose statuę graces the 
statehouse dome in Montpelier, is also the goddess of brewing. 
“The Romans called beer cerevisia , after Ceres,” Orton explains, 
“and the modern Spanish word for beer, cerevesa, is derived 
from it.” As goddess of agriculture. Ceres is also goddess of the 
grains; hence she watches over brewers and quaffers. That she 
watches from atop the Vermont statehouse is a thought to 
ponder. 

If riding horseback across Vermont is your idea of an ideał 
activity, we should mention The Morgan Horse Handbook by 
Jeanne Mellin (Stephen Greene Press, $10.00). With morę than 
100 photographs and 144 drawings by the author-artist (in 1964 
she was Morgan Horse Woman of the Year), Miss Mellin gives 
expert tips on how to handle the Morgan — “America’s first 
native breed,” as she describes this sturdy specimen of Vermont 
ancestry. 

For browsing we recommend The First New England Cat- 
alog, published at $4.95 by the Pequot Press of Chester, Con¬ 
necticut and distributed by Random House. This is a potpourri 
of things, places, and activities of particular New England in¬ 
terest, with editorial snippets scattered throughout. Also 
recommended are the poems and photographs by William 
Mundell in Plowman’s Earth (Stephen Greene Press, $3.95). 
Mundell is a Newfane native and writes with fine workmanship 
about the environment he knows well. For learning how trans- 
planted Vermonters and others built their homes across Lakę 
Champlain we recommend Our North Country Heritage: 
Architecture Worth Saving In Clinton and Essex Counties 
(Tundra Books of Northern New York), by Allan S. Everest, 
himself a transplant from Shaftsbury. This is a handsome and 
informative book. 

Finally, congratulations to Arthur Wilson, a retired Dart- 
mouth College professor who lives in Norwich, for winning a 
1972 National Book Award for his biography of Denis Diderot. 
Professor Wilson started researching that prize-winner morę 
than thirty-five years ago; he too knows the rewards which come 
with hard work. cOo 




Black Angus dot the landscape as they huddle around their 
winterized home in this photograph by Richard W. Brown. 















